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We design to express our opinion of the merit of these poems. To 
speak what we think, plainly and freely, will only be discharging a debt 
of gratitude that has been accumulating fr a long while. 

That they should have passed through four large editions is some in- 
dication of the existence among us of a pure taste; at least, the author 
has no right to complain. He has found favor enough to satisfy a liter- 
ary vanity more inordinate than we take his to be. His book has been 
read extensively, and praised as often as it was read; quoted frequently, and 
always with admiration ; and republished time and again in every maga- 
zine and newspaper from the land of the Pilgrims to that of the Chero- 
kees. ‘The more accomplished his readers, the keener their relish of 
the rich repast which he has furnished. Yet his friends may, perhaps, 
complain that while these manifestations of kindly feeling have been 
hearty, they have not in all instances been intelligent; they have been 
spent on minor graccs and excellencies, to the neglect of higher traits. 
Would not some of his warmest admirers be surprised to hear his true 
rank? Suppose we were to compare him, not with “the everduring 
men,” with Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, who hold the first place, but 
with those just below them, with Thompson, Cowper, Wordsworth and 
others, would it betray the want of critical sagacity? We confess it is 
our conviction, that, estimated according to the strictest rules of art, his 
poetry is not inferior to their best passages. Without running a formal 
parallel, we shall endeavour to state why and in what respect we think so, 
by describing what we conceive to be i's chief characteristics. 





*Poems by William Cullen Bryant. Fifth Edition. Harper and Brothers. 
New York, 1839. 
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There is no occasion for defining, as a preliminary task, what poetry 
is. All that we shall say may be comprehended by those who will read 
this sentence from Matthias Claudius, “I have heard from Herr Ahrens 
that poetry is a sort of roaring foam substance (Schaum weren) that 
must rhyme. Herr Ahrens, you have deceived me! My cousin says it 
must not foam, but must be clear as a dew-drop and penetrating as a sigh 
of love.” 

What a thorough mastery of language has the author of this book 
Sometimes we are disposed to think exquisite grace and propriety of 
expression his chief excellence. It seems as if his whole study had 
been how his thoughts might be most beautifully uttered. Not only are 
words not misused, which would be small praise indeed, but none occur 
in the entire volume that any process of refinement can improve 
Their precision is remarkable, unaccompanied as it is by any loss of 
elegance or force. Warmth and richness are not sacrificed to mere dry 
and meagre chastity. Most writers, when they attempt neatness, be- 
come hard and cold; freshness and flexibility is exchanged for a frigid 
accuracy and their phrases, perhaps well adap‘ed to ametaphysical treatise, 
are altogether out of place in verse. By laboring too exclusively after 
exactness, they neglect what is of the last importance in the felicitous and 
effective use of words, the power of association. This is never the case 
with Bryant. With all his nicety of expression he is ever racy, warm, 
suggestive. Certain of his pieces it is impossible to read without gliding 
unconsciously into a thousand trains of associated thought. A single 
epithet sometimes draws a veil from before a whole world of thought 
For instance, in the “ Death of Schiller,” how that one term “the peering 
Chinese” brings up all the peculiarities as well of Chinese life as of 
Chinese features. And, again in the Greek Boy, whom he regards as 

“A shoot of that old vine which made 
The nations silent in its shade,” 
does not old Greece, in her glory and magnificence, and yet with some. 
what of a solemn grandeur, move before us, as in a stately funeral pro- 
cession ? 

Delicacy and refinement of language are of course incompatible with 
the least mark of turgidness. There is, therefore, in Bryant no tumid 
pomp, no forced strength—none of the inflation of Thompson, nor of the 
unnatural and pompous splendor of Young. The same is true of his 
versification, for that is no less exquisite than his choice of language, and 
manifests no less of the skilfulness of an accomplished artist. It combines 
melody and freedom with great correctness. An ear the most perfectly 
attuned detects no false quantities nor discordant rhythms. Line follows 
line in liquid harmony. There is a mellowness and smooth flow that 
beguiles the mind by a kind of fascination, as if the ancient conception 
of the true lyric had been more than realized by converting poetry into 
music itself. Yet the versification is adapted to the subject. In that 
grand ode “To the Past,” the lines seem to move with slow and solemn 
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step, while, in the “Song of the Stars,” they dart away with the joyousness 
and buoyancy of youth, like “the orbs of beauty and spheres of flame” 
which dance over the widening wastes of the clear blue sky. 

Bryant possesses, however, other and higher requisites of the genuine 
poet. An eminent writer, himself aspiring to the highest place in the 
poetical literature of his country, has told us what those requisites are, 
and they are just those which our poet has in a signal degree.* As to 
sensibility, no man ever lived more delicately susceptible of external in- 
fluences. Not only is his eye open to the forms of nature, but every 
fibre of his being seems to be tremblingly alive to their presence. His 
nerves, like the strings of an Eolian harp, the faintest breath of the wind can 
fan into music. In the observation of the outward world he has been both 
varied and minute. Natural objects, with their infinite diversity of name, 
shape and hue, are the coustant companions of histhoughts. Scarcely a 
flower, a leaf exists with which he is not familiar. From the spire of 
grass to the huge mountain oak; from the violet, in its silent retreats, to 
the bright and boundless firmament; from the shy bird, brooding in the 
deep and quiet woods, to the stars in their eternal dances, all things of 
nature have attracted his frequent and friendly attention. Streams, and 
woods, and meadows, and skies, mingle in all his musings, are the staple 
of his imagination, form a part, indeed, of his intellectual being. His 
sympathy with nature is universal. The seasons, with their thousand 
alternating influences, with their smiles and tears, with their sunshine 
and gloom; day and night, with their strange contrasts; forests, where 
gush the silver fountains; thick groves, with verdant roofs and mossy 
floors; trees in their stateliness and beauty; lone lakes; the song of birds; 
the soft whisper of the evening winds, and the gentle murmur of the 
brooks, have been to him a delightful study. 

“‘ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 
When first on the delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth, 
After soft showers ; and the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild.” 

He has, in truth, lived in the bosom of nature as in the arms of a tender 
mother, whose every smile and frown touched the quick chords of sensi- 
bility. He has watched her face with the confiding fondness of youthful 
love, while she has been to him a teacher and guide. In the unbroken 
solitude, where his home has been, his heart, free to expand under genial 
influences, has awakened to the consciousness of the sacred dignity of his 
calling, and of the lofty purposes of life. Nature is ever silently teach- 
ing a lesson of elevation and peace. She is the kind parent of sweet 
thoughts, the friend of lowly but self-dependent virtue; not the nurse of 
sickly sentiment, but the inspirer of the best wisdom, which is that which 


is linked to goodness. 


*Wordsworth. See preface to Lyrical Ballads. 
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This familiarity with nature gives freshness and truth to these de- 
scriptions. They are not like the collections of a naturalist, dry speci- 
mens of withered leaves and decayed plants. In the great temple of na- 
ture the author’s worship has been pure and exalted, and he has trans- 
ferred to his poems the rich feelings which such worship inspires. ‘They 
are at all times warm, picturesque, faithful. They present scenes in all 
the life and glowing beauty of original nature. Opening them at any 
page is like transporting one’s self to the free air and broad prospects of 
the country. Lovely sights and sweet sounds are about us, and we 
gaze earnestly on green leaves and running brooks, and listen, delighted, 
to the lowing of herds. Can there be a picture more like than this from 
“Lines after a Tempest.” We quote the whole poem because it is one 
of the best specimens of the peculiarities of the author’s genius: 


“The day had been a day of wind and storm; 
The wind was laid, the storm was overpast, 
And stooping from the zenith bright and warm 
Shone the great sun on the wide earth at last. 
I stood upon the upland slope, and cast 
My eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 
Where the vast plain lay girt by mountains vast, 
And hills o’er hills lifted their beds of green, 
With pleasant vales scooped out and villages between. 


The rain drops glistened on the trees around, 

Whose shadows on the tall grass were not stirred, 
Save when a shower of diamonds, to the ground, 

Was shaken by the flight of started bird; 

For birds were warbling round, and bees were heard 
About the flowers; the cheerful rivulet sung’ 

And gossiped as he hastened ocean-ward ; 
To the gray oak the squirrel, chiding, clung, 
And chirping from the ground the grasshopper upsprung. 


And from beneath the leaves that kept them dry 

Flew many a glittering insect here and there, 
And darted up and down the butterfly, 

That seemed a living blossom of the air. 

The flocks came scattering from the thicket, where 
The violent rain had pent them; in the way 

Strolled groups of damsels frolicksome and fair ; 
The farmer swung the scythe or turned the hay, 
And ’twixt the heavy swaths his children were at play. 


It was a scene of peace —and, like a spell, 
Did that serene and golden sunlight fall 
Upon the motionless wood that clothed the fell, 
And precipice upspringing like a wall, 
And glassy river and white waterfall, 
And happy living things that trod the bright 
And beauteous scene; while far beyond them all, 
On many a lovely valley out of sight, 
Was poured from the blue heavens the same soft golden light. 
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I looked and thouglit the quiet of the scene 
An emblem of the peace that yet shall be, 
When o’er earth’s continents and isles between, 
The noise of war shall cease from sea to sea, 
And married nations dwell in harmony; 
When millions crouching in the dust to one, 
No morse shall beg their lives on bended knee, 
Nor the black stake be dressed, nor in the sun 
The o’er labored captive toil, and wish his life were done. 


Too long at clash of arms amid her bowers 
And pools of blood, the earth has stood aghast, 
The fair earth that should only blush with flowers 
And ruddy fruits; but not for aye can last 
The storm, and sweet the sunshine when ’tis past. 
Lo! the clouds roll away—they break—they fly, 
And like the glorious light of summer, cast 
O’er the wide landscape from the embracing sky, 
On all the peaceful world the smile of heaven shall lie.” 

‘This is not s> much description as painting, in which minute accuracy 
of touch is combined with the finest general effect, and the whole per- 
vaded by a deep tone of beautiful and touching sentiment. But here the 
scene itself would be recognized as poetical by the dullest person, in 
treating which properly, many suppose the highest kind of skill is not 
required. Let such take the description of a scene of which the poetry 
is not so generally confessed. Take winter, the season in which nature 
is presented in her most bleak, dreary, and unlovely aspectfand see what 
life and beauty can be infused into what most of us regard as a sterile 
subject 

When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, 
And the brown fields were herbless, and the shades 
That rest above the merry rivulet, 
Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them still; —they seemed 
Like old companions in adversity. 
Still there was beauty in my walks; the brook 
Bordered with sparkling frost-work, was as gay 
As with its fringe of summer flowers. A far, 
The village with its spires, the path of streams, 
And dim receding valleys, hid before 
By interposing trees, lay visible 
Through the bare grove, and iny familiar haunts 
Seemed new to me. Nor was I slow to come 
Among them, when the clouds, from their still skirts, 
Had shaken down on earth the feathery snow, 
And all was white. The pure, keen air, abroad, 
Albeit it breathed no scent of herb, nor heard 
Love-call of bird nor merry hum of bee, 
Was not the air of death. Bright mosses crept 
Over the spotted trunks, and the close buds 
That lay along the boughs, instinct with life, 
Patient and waiting the soft breath of Spring, 
Feared not the piercing spirit of the North. 
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The snow-bird twittered on the beechen bough, 
And ‘neath the hemlock, whose thick branches bent 
Beneath its bright, cold burden, and kept dry 

A circle, on the earth, of withered leaves 

The partridge formed a shelter. Through the snow 
The rabbit sprang away. The lighter track of fox, 
And the rackoon’s broad path were there 

Crossing each other. From his hollow tree 

The squirrel was abroad, gathering the nuts 

Just fallen, that asked the winter cold and sway 

Of winter blast, to shake them from their hold. 


But winter has yet brighter scenes,—he boasts 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous summer knows, 
Or autumn, with his many fruits, and woods 
All flushed with many hues. Come, when the rains 
Have glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice ; 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 

The incrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad, arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look! the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 

Is studded with its trembling water drops, 

That stream with rainbow radiance as they move. 
But round the parent stem the long, low boughs, 
Bend ina glittering ring, and arbors hide 

The glassy flower. Oh! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 

Deep in the womb of earth, where the gems grow 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz—and the place 

Lit up most royally with the pure beam 

That dwells in them, or haply the vast hall 

Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 

And fades not in the glory of the sun ; 

Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches; and fantastic isles 

Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye, 
Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault ; 
There the blue sky and the white drifting clouds 
Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 

Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 

And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air 
And all their sluices sealed. All, all is light ; 
Light without shade. Butall shall pass away 
With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks 
Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 
Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 

Shall close o’er the brown woods as it was wont. 


This extract contains instances of the delicate fancy peculiar to this 
author, though they are not, perhaps, the best specimens that could be 
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selected. His writings are filled with splendid exemplifications of the 
most refined as well as the most vigorous imagination. How striking 
is that passage in the “ Prairies,” in which, lost in the musings prompted 
by the sublime solitude, we hear in the domestic hum of the bee, a more 
adventurous colonist than man, the tramp of that advancing multitude 
which soon shall fill the borders. And in these few lines taken from 
the “ Earth,” 
“ From battle-fields, 
Where heroes madly drave and dashed their hosts 
Agaiust each other, rises up a noise, 


As if the armed multitudes of dead 
Stirred in their heavy slumber.” 


Indeed, the whole of this poem, and Thanatopsis, The Past, and the 
Hymn to Death, from beginning to end, are magnificent embodiments of 
the very soul of imagination. The themes are vast, giving scope for the 
boldest and broadest flights, exciting the highest sense of sublimity, 
treated with a corresponding grandeur of language and thought. A 
vein of the most elevated philosophy pervades them, deeply serious in its 
tone ; that seriousness inseparable from the tremendous truths related to 
our mysterious human being. While we read them, a solemn and impress- 
ive awe falls upon us; we listen as we should to the rapt utterance of a 
prophet, or as though we heard at midnight the choral symphonies of 
Heaven floating down from the skies. A voice full of deep thought 
and pathos reaches the soul, subduing, softening, solemnizing, yet ex- 
panding and quickening it. In illustration of our meaning, we are 
tempted to add to our preceding liberal quotations the second of the 
poems just named, the Ode 


TO THE PAST. 


Thou unrelenting Past! 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
And fetters, sure and fast, 

Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 


For in thy realm withdrawn 

Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone 

Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 


Childhood, with all its mirth, 

Youth, Manhood, Age, that draws us to the ground, 
And last, Man’s Life on earth, 

Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 


Thou hast my better years, 

Thou hast my earlier friends—the good—the kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears— 

The venerable form—the exalted mind. 
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My spirit yearns to bring 

The lost ones back—yearns with desire intense, 
And struggles hard to wring 

Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 


In vain—thy gates deny 

All passage save to those who hence depart ; 
Nor to the streaming eye 

Thou giv’st them back—nor to the broken heart 


In thy abysses hide 

Beauty and excellence unknown —+to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 

Are gathered, as the waters to the sea; 


Labors of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith,— 
Love, that midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 


Full many a mighty name 

Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered ; 
With thee are silent fame, 

Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 


Thine for a space are they— 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last; 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past ! 


All that of good and fair 

Has gone into thy womb from earliest time, 
Shall then come forth, to wear 

The glory and the beauty of iis prime. 


They have not perished—no! 

Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 
Smiles, radiant long ago, 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat ; 


All shall come back, each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again; 
Alone shall Evil die, 

And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 


And then shall I behold 

Him, by whose kind paternal side I sprung, 
And her, who, still and cold, 

Fills the next grave—the beautiful and young. 


The healthy judgment this author has shown in all his writings is a 
striking trait. Both in the arrangement of the lesser details of verse, 
and in the utterance of sentiments and thoughts, his judgment is equally 
evident. The force of the language, the perfection of the style, the ap- 
propriateness of imagery, the simple and just fervor of his feelings, the 
fidelity of his descriptions, the cheerfulness of his aspirations, and the 
manly moral tone that pervades every line, prove that he possesses tlie 
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clearest notions of propriety,—the most unquestionable practical good 
sense. There are no where indications of disease, or want of justness 
and harmony, no straining after effect, no affected point or brilliancy, no 
starts and fits, no agonies of passion, no mawkish sensitiveness, no mor- 
bid misanthropy, no repulsive egotism, no dragging of private life into 
public gaze, no unhealthy yearning for sympathy, no childish complaints 
of the neglect of the world, or of the cruel severities of Providence; but on 
the contrary all is pure, wholesome and just, the sincere production of one 
that regards nature and society with the mind and heart of a wise man, 
contented with the allotments of Heaven, and laboring through the hum- 
blest duties with right earnest and cheerful good will. The spirit of these 
writings is, therefore, more to be admired than all their outward graces 
and perfections. A gentleness softer than the sweet affections of woman, 
a tenderness mild and tearful as early love, simplicity like that of un- 
conscious youth are joined to the stern virtue of a martyr, and the 
lofty philosophy of a sage. Innumerable are the passages that touch our 
best feelings, sinking quietly into the heart, subduing each rougher 
passion, and melting it, like a strain of music, into liquid joy and love. 
Whatever is peaceful, lovely, delicate, or kind and tranquilizing, most 
strongly affects the writer’s imagination. He walks abroad in the world, 
he takes in all things of earth and air, he ascends the stream of history, 
and is arrested only by the beautiful in nature, art, and the actions of men. 
He is like one loitering in groves of bloom to gather only the choicest 
flowers. In his view the rugged and the discordant have no charms, 
the harsh and violent are repulsive, while the bleak wastes of poverty, the 
struggles of despair, the ravages of stormful passion, the thousand jarring 
scenes of life, are es though they were not, or are seen only to suggest a 
deep commiseration, prompting to the mild but earnest prayer that men 
may learn what is good. Even when our hearts, by some simple de- 
scription are made to burn with indignation at the wrong which man 
inflicts on man, when we are touched with the sufferings of the oppressed, 
and we are full to bursting against the oppressor, a tone of gentleness 
softens our wrath, though the sense of justice grows keener, and pur- 
poses of tender and quiet beneficence become living convictions. This 
is the peculiar charm of his philanthropy; it is susceptible, keen, fresh, 
and ever active; it is unaccompanied by bitter or revengeful passion.. No- 
thing to detract from its perfect purity is mingled with it, and nothing to 
confound it with mere animal impulse or physical sensibility. It isa 
love as immaculate as that of the angels, at the same time full of humanity 
and kindliness. He looks upon wrong, but does not imprecate the ven- 
geance of Heaven upon the wrong doers; his heart melts at sight 
of human distress, but he does not call upon the lightnings to blast the 
guilty wretch who causes them; he longs that the struggling nations may 
break their chains, but he wishes them to be broken as the gentle might 
of the Spring-time crumbles the gyves of winter, as the unsealed springs 
gush up to light, or as the flowers start from their dark prisons at his 
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feet. Clear as is his perception of the right, strong as is his sympathy 
with the injured, ardently as he desires the prevalence of peace and joy, 
he urges to no violence in the attempt to establish truth and justice upon 
earth. He has other and higher notions of true virtue. A power to suffer 
wrong with uncomplaining, but not inactive endurance, to assert the right 
with energy yet with calmness, to feel deeply but to act with moderation 
and kindness, are to him higher manifestations of virtue, than the exercise 
of a force tempestuous enough to hurl down thrones. Gentle desires, sweet 
affections, tender love, patient fortitude, tearful recollections and cheerful 
hope, are the impulses that he moves. To these only are his lofty inspi- 
rations addressed. He speaks to them not in frigid homilies or formal 
tones of instruction, but delightful moral associations are interwoven with 
every line, connected with all the objects and all the transitions and pro- 
cesses of the material world.~ In the midst of striking descriptions of 
what is majestic or fine, there is ever something to soften and improve. 
Twilight hues lingering after the bright sun has set, recall the memory 
of good men gone; in the deep slumber of the woodlands there is an em- 
blem of inward peace ; the perishing flowers are remembrancers of those 
who in their youthful beauty died ; the golden sunlight that succeeds the 
tempest anticipates the day when the noise of war shall cease, and mar- 
ried nations dwell in harmony; the unconscious flow of the rivulet, 
changeless amid change, reminds us of the perpetual onward course of 
time; the flight of the lone bird in the illimitable air tells of the power 
that, in the long way that we must tread alone, will guide our steps 
aright; and the unceasing vicissitudes of all external things indicate the 
hand of a kind Providence, conducting the human race through succes- 
sive trials to the scene of its noblest triumphs. 

Surely such are the writings to which we most often and fondly recur. 
We soon come to regard them as friends, ministering in all seasons of 
affliction and joy to our spiritual wants, admonishing us of wrong, and 
turning us by their silent eloquence to whatever is holy and good. Un- 
like the more dazzling productions of genius which are read this moment 
and forgotten that, which, if we may so express it, are perused by a flash 
of lightning, to be closed the instant after in endless darkness, they make 
themselves our closest companions, those to whom we look for sympathy, 
instruction, solace. We turn to them on the still Sabbath days when we 
would recover our moral nature from the shocks of this all too engrossing 
world, on placid summer evenings, when the remembrance of far off 
home and kindred is softest, in the silent watches of the night, when, the 
world shut out, eternal things are a reality, and the petty cares of life are 
only adream. And should trial come upon us in the stern struggles of 
life, they administer a soothing strength; if disappointment fills the heart 
with gall, they assuage its bitterness; when sickness prostrates energy, 
they recover the drooping spirit; and when death crecps slowly upon the 
sources of existence, they hover around like guardian angels, whispering 
sweet hopes ofa better world. Would that all gifted men could learn that 
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to survive the oblivion that seems to be the destiny of most human things, 
they should appeal only to that which is imperishable in the nature ot 
man, to his holy affections and lofty hopes. 

One effect of Bryant’s faithful observation, of which we have spoken, 
is, that his poems are strictly American. They are American in their 
subjects, imagery, and spirit. Scarcely any other than one born in this 
country can appreciate all their merit, so strongly marked are they 
with the peculiarities of our natural scenery, our social feelings, and our 
national convictions. Of course then they are altogether orignal. What 
the author has seen, or what has been wrought in his own mind, he has 
written,and no more. His language, figures, and tone are not borrowed, 
for there are few if any from whom he could borrow; certainly none, 
and at the same time be faithful in the least degree to the influences of 
his native land. His skies, therefore, are not brought from Italy, nor 
his singing birds from England or the tropics, nor his forests from 
Germany or regions beyond the pole. He is not indebted more 
to the patient study of books than to a calm communion with outward 
things. He has levied no contributions on the masters of foreign litera- 
ture to furnish himself with means, and has not depended upon the 
locked up treasures of ancient genius for the materials of thought and 
expression. He has written from the movings of his own mind; he has 
uttered what he has felt and known; he has described things around him 
in fitting terms, terms suggested by familiar contemplation, and thus his 
writings have become transcripts of external nature, appreciated by his 
countrymen with the readiness and ease with which truth is ever recog- 
nized. 

“Lone lakes, Savannahs, where the bison roves, 

Rocks rich with summer garlands, solemn streams, 

Skies where the desert eagle wheels and screams, 

Spring bloom and autumn blaze of boundless groves,” 
are reflected from his pages like surrounding scenery from the surface of 
an unruffled lake. And where could he find aught more lovely and 
majestic, or where the land better adapted to inspire the genius of de- 
scriptive poetry than this, with its endless variety of woodland, grove, 
and water, with its deep forests brooding in eternal silence over the 
slumbering inland, with vast lakes, majestic in their repose, sending 
back the radiant hues of the sky, where mountain ridges rise to prop 
the very heavens, where broad streams roll their mighty tides for thou- 
sands of miles through fertile plains, where green prairies stretch like 
oceans arrested in their mightiest heavings, and where a wildness and 
freshness is pervading every scene, that dissociating it from human 
agency conducts to the thought of a loftier indwelling power. 

Nor is the tone of these poems less American than the imagery or 
themes. They breathe the spirit of that new order of things in which 
we are cast. ‘I'hey are fresh, like a young people unwarped by the 
superstitions and prejudices of age, free, like a nation scorning the thought 
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of bondage, generous, like a soviety whose only protection is mutual sym- 
pathy, and bold and vigorous like a land pressing onward to a future 
state of glorious enlargement. The holy instincts of democracy guides 
every expression and prompt and animate every strain. An attachment 
to liberty stronger than the desire of life, a regard for human rights of 
more than fraternal tenderness, a confidence in humanity that admits of 
no misgivings, and a rejoicing hope of the future, full of illumination 
and peace, are the sentiments that they every where inspire. They 
sharpen the sense of right, they quicken the perception of the natural, 
they infuse a love of the true, they soften and subdue the feelings, and 
expand those generous emotions that comprehend in their plans of benevo- 
lence every form of human being, from the king to the slave. Could 
all men discipline their hearts by the rich lessons, could they bring their 
feelings in unison with the aspirations, could they govern their conduct 
by the spirit, of these poems, the highest civilization of which a com- 
munity is capable would be attained—one in which peace, cultivation, 
refinement, and love would pervade the whole structure. 

It is therefore not difficult to assign this author his true rank among 
English poets. We gave him in the outset the second place, and did so 
because we thought he deserved it in many respects. In propriety of 
language, in grace of diction, in beauty of imagery and thought, in pic- 
turesque description, in originality and pathos, in moral spirit, in depth of 
philosophy, he is equal to the best of his order, though there is a copious- 
ness, versatility, and strength of passion that he has yet to acquire, sup- 
posing he deem it desirable. 

We never have read a book without speculating more or less to the 
character of itsauthor. That is something, we admit, with which the public 
have nothing to do, and yet it is that about which they trouble themselves 
most. If we could gather the traits of this book and combine them in 
somé way inio a living person, we should fancy a man to whom the lan- 
guage of Wordsworth to Milton might be properly addressed, “ Thy 
soul is like a star and dwells apart,” one for whom the grosser world had 
no allurements, endowed with kind and gentle virtues, mod¢st, unassum- 
ing, mild, simple in taste, elevated in sentiment, dignified in deportment, 
pure in life, a worshipper of the beautiful every where in nature and in 
art, perpetually attended by noble and benevolent aspirations, familiar as 
a friend with the best spirits of the past, but shrinking, instinctively, from 
contact with society, unless to bear reproach in the cause of truth and 
duty. Whether such a portrait would be true, we shall not ask those 
who know him to say, for sure we are that the beauty and purity which 
abound in these writings could only proceed from a mind equally beau- 
tiful and pure; nay, more so, since that man never lived who could give 
utterance to his whole soul 

Yet how strange is it, say some, that a mind of this sort should expend 
its energy in mere political discussion. We can discover nothing in it 
either strange or lamentable. No doubt it would be more congenial to the 
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man’s feelings, could he devote himself to the prosecution of his glorious 
art. Indeed, we hope for his own sake, for the sake of the literature of 
the country, that he may be permitted, in his riper age, to withdraw to 
some quiet retreat, where, amid the calm and beautiful scenes in which 
his imagination delights, he may meditate and construct a work w orthy 
of his genius, and worthy of this great nation, one that shall grow in 
fame as his country expands in power and intelligence, and that shall 
give instruction and delight to the multitude destined in distant years 
to cover our vast inland deserts, and make noisy with active life the 
still shores of the Pacific. We wish this; but we do not regret that 
the author's sympathy with the cause of his fellow men has led him 
to mingle in the stirring warfare of politics; that with all the sensi- 
bility of genius, he could yet discipline himself to meet the rebufis 
and shocks of civil conflict ; that in being a poet he has not ceased to be 
a citizen. If there were in political life any thing incompatible with the 
highest virtue, if his choice of it had at any time been attended by de- 
grading compliances, if low motives of any sort had impelled his exer- 
tions, or left a single trace in what he has done, if aught else than lofty 
self-sacrificing devotion had led to a vocation, supposed to be so repulsive, 
there would be cause for regret; and not for regret merely, for loud and 
stern utterances of rebuke should have met the prostitution of noble 
powers, which are the property of mankind, to ignoble objects. But it 
is no descent for the best of us to be concerned about the moral and social 
condition of our fellow men. One of the admirers of Goethe mentions 
it as a proof of his ncomparable g¢nius, that when the world was rent 
by the grandest dissensions, when revolutions of tremendous imypoit were 
going on, when there was strong movcment on all sides, and it secmed 
us if a thunderbolt had been shot among all social arrangements, and min 
were yt in doubt whether it came downwaid from heaven, or upward 
from hell, he all the while remained unaficctcd, penning soft madrigals or 
singing love ditties beneath the casementof his mistress. We see nothing 
in this to admire. We rega.d it as a piece of most despicable cowardice, 
or more despicable callousness. When it shall become disgraceful to feel for 
the suffering millions, degraded and down trodden, when it shall be a lau- 
dable thing to be indifferent to the moral progress of the human race, w hen 
we shall have cecasion to grow ashamed of our affections, or make a mock- 
ery of love, it will be time enough to put forth empty lamentations over 
men of genius engaging in political strife. It is only exposing our moral 
defects to entertain and utter such lamentations. No man should disdain 
what deeply interests the happiness of his fellows. We rejoice, therefore, 
that Mr. Bryant should lend his high aid to what he has deemed the cause 
of goodness and truth. When we think of the noblencss of that political 
creed which from earliest manhood he has warmly espoused, of the 
energy with which he has defended individual and equal rights, of the 
frequency and fervor with which he has appealed in all his discussions to 
the best feelings of men, of the heroic consistency with which he has 
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asserted truth in the day of its obscurity, bearing up manfully against 
persecutions from which less sensitive spirits would have recoiled, repel- 
ling with dignified and honorable scorn the attacks of malignant enemies, 
yet, in the midst of the foulest calumny and abuse, commiserating, in 
magnanimous meekness, the moral debasement from which they sprung, 
we not only rejoice, but thank God that he has been placed just where 
he has been placed, that he has been able, like Milton, to overcome the 
soft seductions of literary indolence, to battle sternly in the rude and jar- 
ring onsets of truth. Long after present storms shall cease to rage, many 
a young mind made strong by his example and efforts shall rise up to 


renew the 
“ Friendless warfare, lingering long 


Through weary days and weary years.” 

Mr. Bryant has hitherto exhibited to the world only the evidence of 
what he can do, and the promise of what he will and must do. The 
present collection of his works consists of a number of short occasional 
poems—the common term of “fugitive” seems, however, scarcely ap- 
plicable to such polished, condensed and gem-like performances—the 
aggregate of which falls short of three hundred duodecimo pages; and 
to these are to be added only a few subsequently published, most of which 
are familiar to the readers of the Democratic Review, as having first 
appeared among its contents within the past two years. But Mr. Bryant’s 
powers are still in the full strength and freshness of mature manhood. 
We repeat the expression of the hope, that he may be permitted ere long 
to retire from the engrossing duties of editorial life, honorable and 
useful though they may be, to devote himself exclusively to what must 
still be regarded as his higher vocation, inthe more congenial tranquillity 
of country life. And then we feel well assured that his active and well 
disciplined intellect will not long leave unsatisfied the demand which his 
country is entitled to make upon him for a great poem, worthy, at the 
same time to be held out to the world as the crowning pride of her 
young literature, and to constitute the main basis on which shall stand 
the statue to be erected to his own fame in the Pantheon of the Poets of 
the English language. 

Towards the close of Schiller’s noble poem, “ The Artists,” he beauti- 
fully represents the dignity of man and the establishment of truth as com- 
mitted to the Poet’s holy keeping, and exhorts him earnestly to cherish 
the power of song destined to dispel error and wrong from the earth. In 
a similar spirit we would remind the Poct of America, that the silent influ- 
ence of his writings, in purifying and elevating the intellectual and moral 
nature of his countrymen, is his strongest inducement to a continuation of 
his labors. If he is faithful to his trust, as a quick-sighted discerner of 
beauty, of goodness and truth, when his body shall have mouldered to 
nothingness in its grave, his name will still be ever fresh and warm in the 
memories of men. Meanwhile let the living cherish the fame of one 
whom posterity will undoubtedly recognize as one of the most distin- 
guished ornaments of his country and his time. 
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THE PROJECTED SHIP CANAL TO CONNECT THE 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS.* 


A single glance at the map of the world wiil suffice to satisfy even 
the most unreflecting observer, that the execution of this long contem- 
plated project, of connecting the two great oceans by a ship-canal across 
the Isthmus that divides the two Americas, would be (in the words 
of the Edinburgh Review, January, 1809, page 282) “the mightiest 
event in favor of the peaceful intercourse of nations which the physical 
circumstances of the globe present to the enterprise of man.” It would 
effect a revolution in the commercial system of the world, surpassing 
that of the discovery of the passage by sea to the East Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope. ‘To the vast commerce of the United States and 
Europe with the western coast of South America, it would save the 
circumnavigation of the latter continent, the total distance of which is 
about twelve thousand miles, together with the difficulties and dangers 
of the navigation of Cape Horn. The immense Pacific territory of the 
United States, now all but inaccessible to the commerce of our Atlan- 
tic board, except by overland conveyance, would be brought within 
easy access to the latter. The commerce of the world with China, 
Japan, and the Indian Archipelago, would be facilitated by a saving of 
above four thousand miles in distance; together with a still greater 
advantage in safety and ease, from the route avoiding both the equa- 
torial and the high latitudes of the present route, and passing through 
the most favorable latitudes for winds and currents each way. Similar 
advantages would be afforded to the whale, skin, and fur fisheries of the 
different nations, and especially the United States, in the Pacific. Incal- 
culable as would be these advantages in the present state of the com- 
merce of the world, their benefit would be multiplied by the effect 
which such increased facilities of communication and exchange would 
exert, to stimulate the immense masses of the human race thus acted 
upon to new efforts of industry, in the developement of the resource 
of the richest portions of the globe, which would vastly increase the 


* Considerations on the subject of a communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, by means of a Ship Canal across the Isthmus which connects North 
and South America; and the best means of effecting it and permanently securing its 
benefits for the world at large, by means of a codperation between individuals or 
companies of different nations, under the patronage of their respective governments. 
By a citizen of New York, formerly United States Consul at Lima, and for the 
ports of Peru. Georgetown, D.C. 1836. 

Report of the Committee on Roads and Canals, &c., with an Appendix. T'wen- 
ty-fifth Congress, Third Session. House of Representatives. No. 322. 
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amount of valuable production, and the activity of commercial inter. 
change, above the present degree of either. And, finally, the moral 
influence upon all that section of the globe, of bringing it into such close 
and intimate communication with the civilization and institutions of the 
more favored countries of the North Atlantic, will constitute a motive 
not inferior, to the eye of the philanthropist, to the aggregate of all the 
material advantages enumerated above. If the realization of such a pro- 
ject be within the limits of physical possibility, we are well assured that 
no reader will hesitate to pronounce it an object well worthy of the com- 
bined exertions and resources, if necessary, of all the principal commer- 
cial nations of the world. 

This is a subject upon which, though it has been occasionally slightly 
noticed in the public prints, very little is popularly known in the United 
States. We propose, therefore, in the present Article, to present as clear 
and succinct a view as possible of its history and merits; for which 
we find ample materials in the publications whose titles are prefixed 
to this paper. 

The first of these is an able and lucid pamphlet, of which the author 
is generally understood to be Mr. William Radcliff, of New York, a 
gentleman with whom this has long been a subject of paramount interest, 
and whose mind is probably more completely filled and possessed with 
the conception of its grandeur, and with the information in relation to it 
acquired by the zealous attention to it of many years, than that of any 
other individual that could be named. A small edition only of this 
pamphlet was printed by the author, in 1836, for private distribution. 

The second consists of a Report by the Committee of Roads and 
Canals of the House of Representatives—Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, Chair- 
man—made at the close of the last session of Congress, on a memorial 
addressed to that body by Aaron Clark, William A. Duer, Herman 
Leroy, Matthew Carey, William Radcliff, and others, urging upon Con 
gress the importance of the object, and the peculiar obligation incumbent 
on the United States to take the lead in this magnificent enterprise. 
Annexed to the Report, which was not published till several months 
after the termination of the session, is an Appendix, embodying a great 
variety of documents replete with valuable information in relation to its 
subject. ° 

Humboldt, in his “ Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain,” 
Book 1, ch. 2, enumerates not less than five routes, probably possible, 
for the communication between the two oceans, by the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea. 

The first is comprised within the limits of Mexico, being across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in the (now) State of Oaxaca. The Bay of 
Tehuantepec, on the Pacific, and the Bay of Campeachy, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, here approach to within about a hundred and twenty-five miles 
of each other, by a line inclining slightly to the castward of due north 
It contains the two navigable rivers, of the Chimalapa, emptying into the 
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former bay, and the Huasacualco, emptying into the latter. The upper 
waters of these rivers approach each other to within a distance of less 
than twenty miles, across which portage the two might be readily con- 
nected by a canal. 

The second is the route by lake Nicaragua and the river San Juan, in 
the States of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, in the (now) Federal Republic of 
Central America. The canalling requisite on this route would be only 
over a distance of about seventeen miles between the Gulf of Papagayo, 
on the Pacific, and lake Nicaragua. The San Juan connects the lake 
Nicaragua with the Atlantic, by the Caribbean Sea, and is navigable 
along its whole length, (about one hundred miles,) with improve- 
ments of which it is said to be easily susceptible, for vessels of consider- 
able burden. The distance across the lake, (from three to eight fathoms 
in depth), from the river to the projected embouchure of the canal, 
is about fifty miles. 

The third is across the Isthmus of Panama, within the dominions of 
the (now) Republic of New Granada, by the river Chagres, which empties 
into the Caribbean Sea. This being the narrowest part of the Isthmus 
that connects the two continents, (or very nearly so,) is the route to which 
the attention most naturally first directs itself. The shortest distance 
across, in a straight line, is less than thirty miles. The course of the 
river Chagres, from its mouth to the town of Cruces, where it ceases to be 
navigable at all, is about forty-three miles. Thence, the distance across 
to the Bay of Panama, on the Pacific, is only about fifteen miles. We but 
allude to these two routes here (the Nicaragua and Chagres routes) in 
general terms, as we shall have occasion to speak more fully of them 
below. 

The fourth is by the river Atrato, emptying into the Gulf of Darien 
(by which name we sometimes hear it called ), by its tributary, the river 
Napipi, which is navigable, though not for vessels of large burden, to 
within about sixteen or eighteen miles of the small bay of Cupica, on the 
Pacific. 

The fifth is by the same river, the Atrato, by a small branch emptying 
into it higher up (of course more southwardly, the course of the Atrato 
being nearly north ) called the Quito, which empties into the main stream 
four hundred and ten miles from the mouths of the latter, the town of 
Quibdd being situated at or near their junction. The Quito approaches 
very near to the waters of a small river emptying into the Pacific, named 
the San Juan; between the sources of which and the Quito is a small 
ravine, called De la Raspadura, through which, it will not be an unin- 
teresting fact in the future history of this subject, a canal communication 
between the two oceans has already been made. “A monk of great 
activity,” says Humboldt, “cwré of the village of Novita, employed his 
parishioners to dig a small canal in the ravine De la Raspadura, by means 
of which, when the rains are abundant, canoes loaded with cocao pass 
from sea to sea. This interior communication has existed since 1788, 
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unknown in Europe. The small canal of Raspadura unites, on the 
coasts of the two oceans, two points seventy-five leagues distant from one 
another.” 

The two last mentioned, which are scarcely, perhaps, to be properly 
spoken of as separate routes, both consisting mainly of the river Atrato, 
are manifestly, as remarked by Mr. Radcliff in a letter contained in the 
Appendix to the Report of the Committee, entirely unsuitable to the pro- 
ject of a ship-canal ; and much inferior to the other routes for any sort of 
communication, by reason of the great distance between the two oceans, 
the want of depth in both rivers, and want of good harbours at both ends. 
They lie entirely within the Continent of South America, in the province 
of Choco. Similar objections, so far, at least, as regards the project of a 
ship-canal, apply to the first-named route, that of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. And, in fact, there can be no doubt, that it is between the two 
remaining routes, the Guatemalian by lake Nicaragua, and the New 
Granadian by the river Chagres, that the alternatives of selection alone 
lie. 

Several abortive efforts have been set on foot, at different times, to 
realize this long cherished dream of magnificent enterprise. These 
appear to have proceeded, for the most part, either from mere irresponsible 
and scheming adventurers, attracted by the obvious advantages and com- 
parative facilities of the undertaking, or from parties destitute of the pro- 
per degree of energy, fixedness of purpose, and power of combination, to 
bring together the vast accumulation of resources on which alone so 
gigantic an enterprise can be founded. In some instances, too, an unfor- 
tunate fatality has intervened to frustrate plans apparently begun under 
happier auspices, and with fair prospects of success. We propose, in the 
present paper, to present a general historical outline of these successive 
attempts, as necessary to the complete view of the subject we are desirous 
of exhibiting, and as preparatory to such future action, either national 
or on a large scale of private combination, as we hope to see hereafter 
grow out of its present agitation and discussion. 

During the ascendency of the Spanish dominion in these countries, 
little or nothing was done, or was to have been expected, towards the 
accomplishment of an object demanding a bold and large grasp of enter- 
prise, and an enlightened liberality of views, political and commercial, 
entirely foreign to the ideas and habits of the narrow, restrictive, and 
exclusive system, which weighed like a paralysing incubus upon the 
native energies, both of the mother country and of the magnificent 
colonial empire bequeathed to her by the genius of Columbus ;—although 
its future execution, at some period or other, has always been contem- 
plated, and looked forward to with a profound interest by many enlight- 
ened minds, as “a necessary result of the form “and position of this 
continent.” Even in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, projects 
began to be discussed for the intersection of the Isthmus. We are not, 
however, aware of any surveys made with such a view by the Spanish 
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Government, till the year 1781, to which allusion is made in the follow- 
ing extracts of letters from Jefferson, when Minister at Paris, to Mr. 
William Carmichael, at Madrid: 

‘Paris, December 11, 1787. 


“T have been told that cutting through the Isthmus of Panama, which the world 
has so ofien wished and supposed practicable, has at times been thought of by the 
Government of Spain, and that they once proceeded so far as to have a survey and 
examination made of the ground; but that the result was either impracticability or 


too great difficulty.” 
“ Paris, May 27, 1788. 


“ With respect to the Isthmus of Panama, I am assured by Burgoin, ( who would 
not choose to be named, however, ) that a survey was made; that a canal was 
practicable; and that the idea was suppressed for political reasons altogether. He 
has seen and minutely examined the report. This report is to me a vast desidera- 
tum, for reasons political and philosophical.” 

It is doubtless to this survey that the Edinburgh Review alludes in 
the Article already referred to, in 1809, when it says: “the ground has 
been surveyed, and not the practicability only, but the facility of the 
work completely ascertained.” 

It is well known that the Spanish Government looked with an eye of 
most suspicious jealousy upon this the most interesting spot, from its 
remarkable natural capabilities, on the face of the globe. Well under- 
standing that this was the weakest side, and as it were the key, of its 
American possessions, it trembled that the idea should go abroad, among 
the other powerful and commercial nations of the world, whose attention 
and interest would then be strongly attracted towards the Isthmus, of the 
possibility of a ship communication between the two oceans at this point ; 
and it directed, therefore, unremitted efforts to the object of preserving it 
entirely isolated from and unknown to Europe. For this purpose it 
neglected the conquest of the Indians along the northern coast of the 
Isthmus, leaving it uninhabited and difficult of access, and planting all 
its population on its Pacific side. And we are told, in the “ Description 
of the Spanish Islands and settlements on the coast of the West Indies,” 
by Thomas Jeffry, Geographer to His Majesty in 1762, (quoted by the 
Edinburgh Review—we have not been able to procure the work,) that 
it was the instruction of the King of Spain to the Governor of St. John’s 
Castle, not to permit any British subject to pass up or down the lake; 
for “if ever the English came to a knowledge of its importance and 
value, they would soon make themselves masters of this part of the 
country.” 

The narrow-minded stupidity of such a policy is, however, sufficiently 
apparent from the following remarks in which Humboldt (writing in 
1808, and dedicating his work to Charles IV.,) attempts to impress 
upon the Spanish Government more enlarged and liberal views in rela- 
tion to this portion of its dominions: 


“ Moreover, no political consideration should oppose the progress of population, 
agriculture, commerce, and civilization, in the Isthmus of Panama. The more this 
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neck of land shall be cultivated, the more resistance will it oppose to the enemies of 
the Spanish Government. The events which took place at Buenos Ayres prove the 
advantages of a concentrated population in the case of an invasion. If any enter- 
prising nation wished to become possessed of the isthmus, it could do so with the 
greatest ease at present, when good and numerous fortifications are destitute of arms 
todefend them. The unhealthiness of the climate, though now much diminished at 
Portobello, would alone oppose great obstacles to any military undertaking in the 
isthmus. It is from St. Charles de Chiloe, and not from Panama, that Peru can be 
attacked. It requires from three to five months to ascend from Panama to Lima. 
But the whale and cachalot fishery, which in 1803 drew sixty English vessels to the 
South Sea, and the facilities for the Chinese commerce and the furs of Nootka 
Sound, are baits of a very seductive nature. They will draw, sooner or later, the 
masters of the ocean to a point of the globe destined by nature to change the face of 
the commercial system of nations.”—New Spain. Book 1, chap. 2. 

Though the justice of the compliment with which he seeks to recom: 


mend his advice may well be questioned: 

“The time is past ‘ when Spain, through a jealous policy, refused to other nations 
a thoroughfare through the possessions of which she has so long kept the world in 
ignorance.’ Those who are at present at the head of the government, are enlightened 
enough to give a favorable reception to the liberal ideas proposed to them; and the 
presence of a stranger is no longer regarded as a danger for the country.” 


But a new era in the history of this portion of the Western Hemisphere 
was marked by the events which, in the provinces, succeeded the procla- 
mation of the Constitution of 1812, at Cadiz, in 1820. It was speedily 
followed by the complete overthrow and expulsion of the Spanish autho- 
rity throughout the American Colonies, after a struggle more or less 
protracted in the different portions of the country. In the northern part 
of South America, the independence of the newly constituted Republie 
of Colombia was securely established by the end of 1823. That of Peru 
and the remainder of the continent became consummated about the close 
of 1825—the whole country continuing, however, to be long and deeply 
agitated by constant change, convulsion, and civil war. Inthe Northern 
Continent, the dominion of the mother country was overthrown with still 
greater ease and rapidity. The independence of Mexico may be said to 
have been complete on the twenty-fourth of August, 1821; though it was 
not till the fourth of October, 1824, that the settlement of its internal agi- 
tations by the execution of Iturbide ( which took place in July of that year ) 
permitted the proclamation of its Federal Republican Constitution, framed 
for the most part on the basis of that of the United States. In Guatemala 
the revolution was complete, with scarcely any opposition, in 1821; 
though it was not till the second of July, 1823, that it declared its inde- 
pendence of the federal union which Mexico attempted to force upon it. 
Its present Constitution was ratified in September, 1824, establishing a 
federal organization, closely modelled on that of this country, consisting 
of the five States of Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica, under the title of the Federal Republic of Central 


America. 
On the achievement of their independence, one of the earliest great 
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objects of national interest to which the attention of the new republican 
governments was directed, was naturally the execution of this long defer- 
red project of the union of the Atlantic and Pacific waters. The Govern- 
ment of Central America, being earlier composed to a state of comparative 
order and tranquillity, was considerably in advance of its southern rival 
for the possession of this splendid honor and advantage, in the initiatory 
steps which it took towards inviting that coéperation of foreign capital 
which alone, in the exhausted and feeble condition of the country itself, 
could afford a prospect of the accomplishment of so vast an undertaking. 
The history of the subject, of which we are here sketching a succinct 
outline, at this point necessarily divides itself into two branches—the first 
relating to the northern or the Nicaragua route, within the territory of 
the Republic of Central America; and the other, to the Panama or 
Chagres route, within the limits of the (now) Republic of New Gra- 
nada. We propose to trace these out in succession, and afterwards to 
exhibit as complete a view of the respective advantages of the two, as we 
are enabled to gather from the various materials within our reach. 

As early as the eighteenth of September, 1824, the newly established 
Government of Central America received proposals from an English 
company, through the house of Barclay and Co.; and, on the second of 
February ensuing, from an association composed chiefly of merchants in 
the United States, signed by Colonel Charles Bourke and Mr. Matthew 
Llanos, who even went so far as to state that they had brought an armed 
brig, with engineers to level the grounds and survey the lake Nicaragua 
and the river San Juan, the route by which they projected the establish- 
ment of a steam communication between the two oceans, provided the 
Government should grant them the exclusive privileges they solicited, 
These were, as stated in Thompson’s Guatemala— Ist, An exclusive 
privilege for the purpose. 2d, An exclusive privilege for navigation by 
steamboats in the rivers, and on the waters of the three provinces, as far 
as the lake where the said canal is to be opened. 3d, Permission to cut 
wood in the said province. 4th, Exemption from duty on the introduc- 
tion of goods on account of the company, until the canal be completed.” 
The equivalent offered to the Government for these privileges was, 
twenty per cent. on the annual product of the toll to be paid by vessels 
passing through the canal, and after the expiration of a specified term, 
the canal to become the property of the Government. 

Without acting specifically on either of these offers, the Government 
passed a decree, on the twelfth of July, 1825, for the purpose of inviting a 
competition of proposals, promising the sanction and assistance of the 
State to any parties who would undertake the project, and to recognize 
as a public debt the money expended in the execution of it; the revenues 
of the work to be applied to the payment of the interest and principal of 
the capital embarked, deducting the expenses of repairs, management, 
and defence,——and the navigation being free to all friendly and neutral 


nations, without any privilege or exclusion. 
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In the meantime the attention of the Government of the United States 
to this subject had been urgently invoked by the first diplomatic repre- 
sentative from the newly constituted Republic, Mr. de Cafiaz; who, under 
the instructions of his Government, in a note to the Seeretary of State, 
dated Washington, February 8th, 1825, thus writes: 


“T ought to mention, sir, as the representative of the Government of the Centre, 
that nothing would be more grateful to it than that this co-operation should be owing 
to your generous nation, whose noble conduct has been a model and a protection to 
all the Americas; and that, on these considerations, it will be highly satisfactory to 
have it a participator, not only of the merit of the enterprise, but of the great advan- 
tages which that canal of communication must produce, by means of atreaty, which 
may perpetually secure the possession of it to the two nations. 

“ By the data which at present exist, there ought to be no doubt of the possibility 
of the work in the terms shown by the plan which I have the honor of sending you 
herewith. My Government is disposed to employ all the means in its power to fa- 
cilitate the execution; a company of respectable American merchants is ready to 
undertake the work as. soon as it is secured by a treaty between both Governments ; 
and finally, if a diplomatic agent be appointed by this Government to the Republic 
of the Centre, and if he be instructed upon the matter, the most favorable opportu- 
nity presents itself for the arrangement of this business.” 

To which Mr. Clay, April 18th, 1825, thus replies : 

“The idea has been long conceived of uniting those two seas by a canal navigation 
The execution of it will form a great epoch in the commercial affairs of the whole 
world. The practicability of it can be scarcely doubted. Various lines for the pro- 
posed canal have been suggested, and have divided public opinion. The evidence, 
tending to show the superiority of the advantages of that which would traverse the 
province of Nicaragua, seems to have nearly settled the question in favor of that 
route. Still, on a project of such vast magnitude, it is necessary to proceed with 
the greatest caution. A false step, taken in the first movement, might lead to the most 
mischievous consequences. The President, has, therefore, determined to instruct 
the chargé d’affaires of the United States, whom he has just appointed, (and who 
will shortly proeeed upon his mission to the Republic of the Centre,) to investigate, 
with the greatest care, the facilities which the route through the province of Nicara- 
gua offers, and to remit the information which he may acquire to the United States. 
Should it confirm the preference which it is believed that route possesses, it will then 
be necessary to consult Congress as to the nature and extent of the co-operation 
which shall be given towards the completion of the great work. The chargé d’af- 
faires of the United States will be specially directed to assure your Government of 
the deep interest which is taken by that of the United States in the execution of an 
undertaking which is so highly calculated to diffuse an extensive influence on the 
affairs of mankind, and to express to it, also, the acknowledgments which are justly 
due to the friendly overture of which you have been the organ.” 


The result of these measures was the formal execution of a contract, on 
the sixteenth of June, 1826, between the Government of Central America, 
and the agent of a projected association of American capitalists, Charles de 
Beneski,—the principal in the undertaking being Mr. Aaron H. Palmer, 
of New York; and the United States Chargé d’ Affaires, Colonel Wil- 
liams, having been mainly instrumental in obtaining and negotiating the 
contract, the execution of which was officially witnessed and attested by 
him. The substance of this contract, of which a copy is given in the 
Appendix to the Report before us, is thus stated in the prospectus by 
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which Mr. Palmer attempted, unsuccessfully, to form a company in 
England for its execution : 


“ The canal to be cut by the company in the State of Nicaragua shall admit mer- 
chant vessels of the largest burden, and is to be open to all nations. The Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Central America is to fixthe amount of the tolls and duties, 
and is bound to contribute to the most expeditious completion of the enterprise, by 
permitting the cutting of timber necessary for the works, free of expense; by faci- 
litating the surveys, and other preliminary operations; by furnishing the plans, 
charts, and levellings already made, and in procuring workmen ; and is further bound 
to indemnify the owners of land, farms, and other property through which the canal 
may pass, for all damagas incurred thereby. The company is entitled to receive 
two-thirds of the tolls and duties to be imposed on all vessels, goods, and produce 
passing through, or entering the canal: the republic is to receive the other third part. 
The republic reserves the right of redeeming the capital invested in the work, pay- 
ing interest at ten per cent.; but the company is entitled to receive one half of the 
nett proceeds of the canal for the term of seven years after such repayment by the 
republic. The company is also to have, in all events, the exclusive privilege of 
the navigation of the canal by steamboats, for twenty years after the completion of 
the work, free of duties, and is authorized to fix the amount to be paid forthe freight 
of cargoes and passengers on board such steamboats, and the rate of compensation 
for towing vessels through the canal.” 


Possessed of this instrument, Mr. Palmer’s first step was to place the 
undertaking under the auspices of some of the most respectable names in 
New York, and for that purpose executed a deed of trust to De Witt 
Clinton, Stephen Van Rensselaer, C. D. Colden, Philip Hone, and 
Lynde Catlin, Esquires, by which they were constituted Commissioners 
to superintend the organization of the projected “ Central American 
and United States Atlantic and Pacific Canal Company,’ with a 
capital to be subscribed of five millions of dollars, in fifty thousand shares 
of a hundred dollars each, of which two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars were to be reserved for citizens of Central America. It was stipu- 
lated in the contract that the engineers to make the surveys were to be 
in Nicaragua within seven months at the latest, and the work to be com- 
menced, if found practicable, within twelve months, after the signature 
of the contract; a discretionary power to extend the time six months 
longer, in case of extraordinary difficulties arising, being reserved to 
the Government. The company was also to advance to the Govern- 
ment the sum of two hundred thousand dollars for the initiatory ex- 
penses which it was to incur in the construction of fortifications, and in 
the surveys in which its engineers were to codperate with those of the 
former. This undertaking, which appeared to promise so fair, fell 
through. The severe pecuniary crisis of that period, together with 
political disturbances in Guatemala, proved fatal to it. After obtaining 
the conditional promise of about a million of dollars in America, Mr. 
Palmer proceeded to England, where he spent ten months in unsuccess- 
ful attempts to engage the codperation of British capital. It will be 
remembered that at that time the appetite for foreign enterprise of this 
kind, which but shortly before had run riot through the wildest excesses 
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of joint-stock speculation, had been satiated, and turned into disgust, by 
the explosion of so many magnificent bubbles, that it is not to be won- 
dered at that Mr. Palmer found it impossible even to obtain attention, at 
so unpropitious a moment, to the respectable guarantees under which 
this enterprise was projected, its incalculable advantages and comparative 
facilities, together with its sound and solid character,—being entirely 
“free,” as remarked in a letter of Governor Clinton, “from the taint of 
speculation.” 

No better success was destined to attend the next attempt that was 
made, under still more promising auspices, by a Dutch company, of 
which the sagacious merchant-king of Holland was the head and princi- 
pal subscriber. It appears that at the time when Mr. Palmer succeeded, 
as above related, in negotiating his contract, the Dutch had made an 
attempt, of which the failure is now to be-regretted, to avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered by the decree of the twelfth of July, above re- 
ferred to; a company having been formed, in 1825, with a capital of a 
million of guilders, of which the King subscribed half. Not losing 
sight of the object, however, after the failure of Mr. Palmer’s attempt, a 
special envoy, General Verveer, was sent by the King of the Netherlands 
to the Republic of Central America; who negotiated a general treaty of 
amity and commerce, and a preliminary basis for a treaty for a ship- 
canal, which was to be concluded in Holland. The contemplated provi- 
sions of this treaty were liberal and philanthropic. The canal wasto be 
open to merchant vessels of all nations except those with which the Re- 
public might be at war. Vessels of war were to require the special con- 
sent of the Government of the Republic for their passage; a consent 
which was not to be extended to ships of belligerents, nor in any case 
where any nation or government should make a special protest or request 
in relation to the armed vessels of another; and means were to be taken 
to obtain from the several maritime nations of Europe and America the 
recognition of a perpetual universal neutrality within a certain distance in 
every direction from either entrance of the canal. The canal was to 
admit, if possible, the passage of the largest ships fully laden—the under- 
takers to have the sole administration and control of the execution of the 
work—the cost and interest, at ten per cent. per annum, to constitute 
a public debt of the Republic, to the extinction of which the revenues of 
the work were to be applied, and for the security of which a special 
mortgage was to be given upon all the public lands of the Republic 
within a league from either shore of the canal—the rights of strangers 
employed upon the work to be amply guaranteed—together with the 
establishment of a free commercial city in the close vicinity of the 
canal. . 

Unfortunately, as well for the world at large as for the country locally 
interested itself, the intervention of the Belgian Revolution of 1830, with 
the hostilities that ensued between Belgium and Holland, and the state of 
agitation and uncertainty which continued in that country for several 
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years after, distracted the attention of the intelligent monarch under 
whose auspices these preparatory steps had been taken, from this noble 
but distant and prospective enterprise; and we learn from the Report of 
the Committee, that the charter of the company incorporated in the 
Netherlands for the purpose, was suffered to expire before its organiza- 
tion was completed. There cannot, however, be any doubt of the readi- 
ness both of the government and probably the capitalists of that country, 
to codperate zealously with any new movement that may be set on foot 
for the accomplishment of the great object of common and universal 
interest, as soon as it shall be presented in a practical and feasible shape. 

No other attempt, within our knowledge, has been made by the Go- 
vernment of the Central Republic, since the disappointment of the two 
above mentioned. The unfortunate and mortifying result of a mission of 
investigation sent by General Jackson, in accordance with a recom- 
mendatory resolution of the Senate of the United States, adopted on the 
third of March, 1835—-which was designed to embrace both the proposed 
routes, with a view of opening negotiations with the Governments both of 
Central America and New Granada,—will be related below. 

The internal disturbances of the Republic of Colombia, more protracted 
and violent than afflicted its neighbouring confederacy of Central America, 
precluded as early an attention being turned to this subject as we have 
seen was directed, almost in the first moments of its organized political 
existence, by the latter. So that, although at the period when Bolivar 
held supreme command in Colombia he manifested great zeal in obtain- 
ing accurate information in relation to it, and, in 1828 and ’29, had a 
survey executed of the different routes,* which naturally enough gave the 





* By Captain Lloyd and Captain Falmarck, (the former an Englishman, and the 
latter a Swede, both in the Colombian service as military engineers.) Captain 
Lloyd, after his return to England, made two reports, (with the permission of Boli- 
var,) the one to the Royal Society, and the other to the Royal Geographical Society, 
of London. See “ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
for the year 1830, Part I.;” and the “Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, for 1830—1.” 

We may here, by the way, introduce a personal anecdote of the Liberator, which 
has come to our knowledge, exhibiting the earnest interest that he felt in the accom- 
plishment of this great undertaking. Had he lived, and continued at the head of 
the Republic of Colombia, the waters of the two oceans would probably long ere 
this have been mingled together. In the month of September, 1829, at Guayaquil, 
after he had brought to a victorious termination the war between Colombia and 
Peru, in a conversation with an American gentleman, on the subject of the commu- 
nication across the Isthmus, he declared his intention, on his return to Bogota, and 
on the settlement of all the difficulties of the State, of sending his army to the Isthmus 
to employ them in this work—a better use, alas, than any South American army has 
yet been put to. But the hand of disease and death was already upon him. In 
the following year his resignation of the Presidency (in consequence of the charges 
against him of monarchical aspirations, made the pretext by the Venezuelians for 
their contemplated division of the Republic) was shortly followed by his death, 
before he could embark for England, according to his intention, for the restoration 


of his shattered constitution. 
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preference to the Chagres, or New Granadian route; and although the 
Provincial Chamber of the District of Panama, in June, 1831, and October, 
1833, invoked the attention of the General Congress to the subject; yet it 
was not till the twenty-fifth of May, 1834, that a decree was passed by the 
latter, to invite proposals for the work, of a similar general character to that 
which we have seen was adopted by the Government of Central America 
on the twelfth of July, 1825. But it should be observed that this decree con- 
templated only a road, either an ordinary carriage road, or railroad, and not 
a ship-canal, though permission was granted to the undertakers to avail 
themselves, if convenient, of any canal for the purpose of forming part 
of the proposed communication across the Isthmus. This circumstance 
certainly implies very little confidence on the part of the authorities of 
New Granada in the possibility of a canal across the Isthmus by the 
Chagres route; though perhaps we are only to look upon it as manifest- 
ing a despair of the more arduous grandeur of the latter project, under the 
actual circumstances of the time, which would be natural enough after 
its past history; with a sensible regard to the wisdom of the homely 
adage, that better a half loaf than no bread. It appears, however, by 
one of the documents before us, that on the twenty-seventh of May, 
1835, no proposition had been made to the Government for the construc- 
tion of a road, as contemplated in the decree. The document we refer 
to isa grant of a privilege for a canal, to a certain adventurer, whose 
career presents a singular history, the “Baron de Thierry.” By the 
terms of this grant the exclusive privilege was secured to the contractor 
to open a canal for the passage of vessels not drawing more than ten 
feet, by the aid of the waters of the rivers Chagres and Grande, and the 
bay of Limon. The work was to be undertaken within two years from 
the date of the privilege, and to be completed within three years after its 
commencement,—to revert to the Republic in fifty years after its com- 
pletion; the Baron de Thierry engaging to support the expenses of 
erecting such fortifications as the Executive should judge requisite for 
the protection of the canal, of providing them with artillery, and of 
maintaining suitable garrisons, to be composed of Granadian troops— 
such lands belonging to New Granada being also allowed to him as he 
might need for the establishment of moles, wharves, and other works 
indispensable to the canal. A tariff of the maximum prices of transpor- 
tation across the Isthmus to be charged on the work, accompanies the 
decree which constitutes the grant. 

It certainly appears very extraordinary that the Government of New 
Granada, especially so intelligent and able a man as its President, San- 
tander, should have allowed themselves to be imposed upon by the empty 
and irresponsible scheming of such a mere adventurer as this same gran- 
diloquent Baron de Thierry ; whose pretensions were unsupported by any 
guarantees, either of respectability or pecuniary means, being buoyed up 
solely by the inflation of their own self-confident impudence, It will 
be a sufficient specimen of the man to mention, that one of the principal 
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reasons which he urges, in a letter to some of the deputies in the Con- 
gress of New Granada, in favor of a canal over a railroad, is the want 
of native iron in the country, and the dangerous impolicy of depending 
on foreign nations for its supply. “If the Granadian Government,” 
urges this sapient argument, “had proposed to establish a railroad of 
gold, it might have been considered more practicable than one of iron ; 
for the simple reason, that the country possesses materials for the former, 
and that it would be absolutely dependent on foreign nations for those of 
the latter.” The following account of this curious personage we find 
in the report made in November, 1836, by the late Colonel Biddle, 
the agent commissioned by President Jackson, of whom more remains 
to be said below, to the Secretary of State, after his return from his very 
extraordinary mission : 


“Charles Thierry was born in England, and claims descent from one of the most 
ancient families in France, from whom he also derives the title of baron. He was 
one of the ushers at Cambridge university a few years since, when a number of In- 
dians from the South sea visited England, very much in the same style, and for the 
identical purposes which induce the red men of the north to perform their periodical 
journeys to Washington city. Among the curiosities exhibited for the amusement 
of the Indians, was the interior of the college; and, whilst there, these savages, for 
some cause heretofore unknown, converted the ‘usher of Cambridge university,’ 
into “the sovereign chief of New Zealand.” In order that the ceremonies of this 
election should be religiously performed, a strong piece of parchment was prepared, 
on which pledges of fidelity were engraved without stint ; and as the electors could 
neither read nor write, each chief, disdaining the vulgar method of placing a cross 
opposite to his name, copied, with great precision, a fair representation of the tattoo- 
ing on his body. This instrument of sovereignty, instead of being ‘signed and 
sealed,’ according to our fashion of executing similar documents, declares upon the 
the face of it that it has been ‘ tabood and doubly tabood,’ in the presence of certain 
witnesses who had affixed their signatures in a fair mercantile hand-writing. 

“The baron, like many other'great men of ancient and modern times, after acquir- 
ing sovereignty over New Zealand, was disposed to extend his power : and, in order 
to accomplish this object, he was, on the twenty-first day of June, 1835, tabood and 
doubly tabood ‘ King of Nuhaveva.’ 

“The last accounts received in the United States of this sovereign chief and king, 
are contained in the English newspapers, and are as follows : 

“ From the London Atlas, twenty-second May 1836: ‘ We have received an import- 
ant paper, which we have not space now to insert. It is a memorial from the British 
President of New Zealand, to his fellow subjects resident in, or trading to New Zea- 
land. Its date is the eighteenth of October last, and its purpose, to protest against the 
claim of a person who styles himself ‘Charles Baron de Thierry, Sovereign Chief 
of New Zealand and King of Nuhaveva, one of the Marquesa islands,’ to reign 
over New Zealand. This claim is founded, he says, on the invitation of the chiefs 
whose right to invite him is denied by the British President. The ladventurer has 
issued his manifesto, declaring that he had notified to the Kings of England and 
France, and to the American President, his intention of assuming the sovereignty, 
and that he was coming with an armed vessel from Panama to make good his claim. 
The British President, we learn from private letters, had summoned the chiefs, who 
expressed ardent loyalty and independence; and, as all the British subjects would 
rally round the President, we may soon expect to hear that King Charles of New 
Zealand has met a warm reception in his intended empire.’” 

“From the London Atlas, twelfth June 1836: ‘ The threatened expedition of the 
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Baron de Thierry against New Zealand, which we noticed some weeks ago as in 
preparation, is likely to be frustrated. By a letter dated in January last, we learn 
that his Majesty’s ship Beagle had arrived at the Bay of Islands, direct from Tahiti; 
and that her commander, Captain Fitzroy, states that he had been consulted by the 
Queen, previous to his departure, on the propriety of permitting the baron to levy 
and train troops on her soil. The captain answered that such a proceeding against 
a friendly power would not be permitted in England, and that the Queen might be 
made accountable for such permission, to those against whom the expedition was di- 
rected. Tus the redoubtable baron’s ‘native battalion,’ was knocked up; and as 
the would-be King of New Zealand would learn very soon after the departure of 
the Beagle that the chiefs had in solemn assembly declared him a public enemy, his 


foreign corps would probably dismiss themselves.’” 
“The Baron de Thierry never viewed the ground through which his contemplated 


canal was to pass; he has no pecuniary resources to execute such a work, and is 
believed to be without friends. The general impression now is, that the object of his 
application to Congress was, indirectly, to obtain a recognition by the New Granadian 
Government of his right to Sovereignty over New Zealand. The sketch of the de- 
cree offered by him to the committee of Congress contains his title of sovereign chief, 
and he opposed with great obstinacy the proposition to expunge it. Failing in this 
object, he appeared indifferent whether the law passed or was rejected ; and eighteen 
months have already elapsed without a single effort on his part tocommence the work, 
and in six months hence his privilege expires. The law is now considered by those 
members of Congress who were most instrumental in procuring its passage, as a 
dead letter ; and as such, I think it may be viewed by the rest of the world.” 

It should be mentioned, in this place, to the honor of the intelligent 
liberality of the New Granadian Government, that a law was passed on 
the twenty-fifth of May, 1835, for the purpose of attracting commercial 
capital and enterprise tothe Isthmus, and especially to the construction of 
some method of easy transport across from ocean to ocean,—by which 
absolute freedom of trade is granted to the two cantons of Portobello 
and Panama, for the space of twenty years, to date from the opening of 
a railroad or canal across the Isthmus. If the day is ever destined to 
arrive that shall witness the consummation of these long cherished hopes 
of the inhabitants of the country favored by nature with a topographical 
situation as invaluable as it is unique, it is indeed difficult for the imagi- 
nation to assign bounds to the commercial prosperity and activity of which 
the Isthmus of Panama must become the focus, under the operation of the 
freedom of trade secured by this most excellent law. 

The only remaining point in the history of the public action of the 
Government, in connection with this subject, is the special mission of 
investigation sent by the Government of the United States in 1835, of 
which the result proved, from the unfortunate selection of the agent em- 
ployed, so very unsatisfactory in every point of view. The following is 
a copy of the resolution of the Senate of the third of March, 1835, to which 
allusion has been before made, and under the authority of which this 
special mission was sent: 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be respectfully requested to con- 
sider the expediency of opening negotiations with the Governments of other nations, 
and particularly with the Governments of Central America and New Granada, for 
the purpose of effectually protecting, by suitable treaty stipulations with them, such 
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individuals or companies as may undertake to open a communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, by the construction of a ship-canal aeross the Isthmus 
which connects North and South America; and of securing forever, by such stipu- 
lations, the free and equal right of navigating such canal to all nations, on the pay- 
ment of such reasonable tolls as may be established, to compensate the capitalists 
who may engage in such undertaking and complete the work.” 

The gentleman selected for this interesting commission was one con- 
sidered in all respects suitable for the discharge of its important duties, 
the late Colonel Charles Biddle, a brother of the well known individual 
distinguished for the Jong and severe struggle which he waged with the 
Democratic party, under the guidance of the late Administration, for the 
possession of the government of these United States. In accordance 
with the plain prescription of the above resolution, his instructions, 
which are dated May the first, 1835, marked out very distinctly the exact 
line of his duty. He was to “ proceed by the most direct route to Port 
St. John, and ascend the river San Juan to the Lake Nicaragua, and 
thence by the contemplated route of communication, by canal or rail- 
road, to the Pacific ocean,” and to “ procure the most copious and accu- 
rate information in regard to the practicability of either project, and thé 
time and circumstances under which either will be commenced.” He 
was then to proceed to Guatemala, the capital of the Republic of Central 
America, and with the codperation of the United States Chargé at that 
place, the late Mr. De Witt, to procure all public documents, &c., and 
all accessible materials of information bearing upon the subject. He 
was thence, in like manner, to proceed to examine the Panama route, 
and at Bogota, the seat of government of New Granada, to obtain, with 
the aid of Mr. McAfee, the United States Chargé des Affaires at that place, 
all public documents and information calculated to throw light upon the 
subject. Nothing could have been either more distinct or more com- 
plete and proper than these instructions; so that the State Department 
stands entirely acquitted from the blame of a failure, in so well planned 
a mission, consequent solely on a most flagrant violation of the whole 
spirit as well as letter of its instructions to the agent selected—unfortu- 
nately, as the event proved*—by the President. He was here unequivo- 
cally commissioned for the sole purpose of collecting information—with 
emphatic instructions to obtain it in the fullest manner possible in rela- 
tion to both routes, and both at the two respective localities, and at the 
capitals of the two respective Governments. It is true that the follow- 
ing clause was added as a postscript: 

“The route marked out above was prescribed to you, because it was believed 
that, by following it, you might gather the best information in the shortest time; 
but you are not to consider yourself tied down to it, and may deviate from it when- 
ever it may be necessary to enable you to accomplish that object.” 

The discretionary deviation from the letter of his instructions here 


permitted, was plainly only for the purpose of better accomplishing the 





* He was chosen doubtless on the strength of his qualifications as displayed in 
better days. 
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object of gathering “the best information in the shortest time,”—that is 
to say, the information required by the whole tenor of his commission, 
in relation to both of the two routes between which lay the yet uncertain 
and unknown alternatives of selection. 

Duly provided with letters to the U. S. Consuls, as well as to Mr. 
De Witt and Mr. McAfee, Colonel Biddle proceeded on his mission. 
The letter of the Secretary of State to Mr. McAfee informed the 
latter that Mr. Biddle was commissioned “to make observations and 
inquiries in respect to the projects for uniting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans ;” and instructed him to “assist him in procuring any public 
documents that may have a bearing on the subject, and, in particular, 
any contract that the Government of New Granada may have entered 
into, under its law of the twenty-second of May last, relative to a rail- 
road across the Isthmus of Darien.” There was added a general recom- 
mendation of the bearer in the following terms: “ You will afford to 
Mr. Biddle any other assistance, and any attentions and civilities that 
may be necessary, or that may be in your power”—a phraseology 
which it is very certain was never intended to convey the meaning which 
afterwards, by an ingenious direction given to it by Mr. Biddle, for the 
promotion of his own personal and private interests, seems to have been 
in point of fact applied to it. 

Colonel Biddle proceeded, by way of the islands of Cuba and Jamaica, 
directly to the Isthmus of Panama, which he reached on the twenty- 
seventh of November. Nor did he ever visit Central America at all, 
nor pay any other regard to that half of his commission relating to the 
northern or Nicaragua route, than cavalierly to reply, in general terms, 
to the inquiry addressed to him by Mr. Forsyth, on his return, for an 
explanation of this omission, that he “had ascertained from the most 
authentic sources in Cuba, Jamaica, and New Granada, that the project 
of a communication between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, by the 
San Juan river and Lake Nicaragua, was utterly impracticable.” And 
the only specific information which his Report and accompanying docu- 
ments present, in support of the sweeping generality of this ipse-dizit, 
consists in—1, An allusion to Bolivar’s surveys,* from which he states 
that, “the river San Juan and the lake Nicaragua were deemed ineligible 
on account of the shallowness of the water, the numerous obstructions 





* This is a most extraordinary fabrication on the part of Colonel Biddle. Boli- 
var could not institute any survey or examination of a route lying two or three 
hundred miles north of his own frontier, even supposing him to have had any 
motive for such a survey. And in point of fact he did not. The engineers em- 
ployed by him were, as stated in a former note, Captains Lloyd and Falmarck; 
and there is not the slightest allusion, in Lloyd’s Reports, to any such pretended 
examination within the territories of Central America. Whether this was an ori- 
ginal fiction of Colonel Biddle, in palliation of his neglect of the proper duty of his 
mission, or whether he was imposed upon by some verbal representations made to 
him at Panama or Bogota, which he took no pains to verify, it is not necessary for 


us to consider. 
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in the river, the violent hurricanes on the lakes, the unhealthiness of 
the climate, and the great distance between the two oceans, it being more 
than treble that of the route by the river Chagres ;’—2, A remark by a 
number of distinguished citizens of New Granada, members of a patri- 
otic society styled the “Friends of their Country,” that no other than 
the New Granadian route “appears to us worthy to occupy the atten- 
tion of any enterprising person, considering the facilities which the nar- 
rowness of the Isthmus and the lowness of the cordilleras of the Andes 
offer ;’—3, The following opinion of another distinguished citizen of 
New Granada, Doctor Pedro Gual:* “From the slight and imperfect 
knowledge which I possess in relation to the Isthmus of Panama, the 
project of opening a canal for the passage of heavy vessels from one 
ocean to the other appears to me a chimera; I am certain that this is 
impracticable north of Panama. * * * * Iam firmly of opinion that, 
in the present condition of the civilized world, the opening of a canal 
for vessels of a heavy tonnage is a chimera, and that if it be possible to 
put the plan into execution for vessels of lighter draught, this must be 
done to the south of Panama, and cannot be accomplished until the 
gradual improvement of the Isthmus shall furnish the means of acquir- 
ing more correct geographical and topographical knowledge of that 
entire country than is now at our command ;”’—and 4th, a general plea 
of notoriety, derived, however, only from the latitude of New Granada, 
thus stated: “'This opinion is so universal and decisive, that the public 
attention has long since been altogether diverted from the consideration 


of a communication by the San Juan river.” ¢ 


* We may here state that this gentleman, well known in this country as a man 
of the most eminent character and ability, Bolivar’s Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
has since changed the opinion here expressed in relation to a ship-canal. From 
more full examination of the subject, and elevation of views to the level of the pre- 
sent state of science in Europe and America, he has become convinced, not only of 
the practicability of a ship-canal, but that it is the only mode of effecting a junction 
between the oceans entitled to consideration. He is now in Europe, having been 
induced to leave the retirement in which he has lived since the death of his friend 
Bolivar, by the urgent solicitations of his countrymen to undertake a special mis- 
sion abroad of peculiar delicacy and importance, in connection with the great 
national debt which has so long hung like a millstone round the neck of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia, now divided into the three Republics of Venezuela, Ecnador, and 
New Granada, 

t That Colonel Biddle did not regard the plan of a ship canal as impossidle, 
appears from the following remark in his letter to Mr. McAfee, designed as the 
opening of his negotiations with the New Granadian government: “ It appears to 
me that the long contemplated project of uniting the Pacific and Atlantic oceans by 
a ship navigation must be reserved for the patriotic exertions of a future generation, 
when the union, prosperity and resources of South America may be sufficient to 
accomplish that project, without regard to its expense, or the revenue which it may 
yield. At present, no well-advised private capitalists could enter into such a scheme 
without the prospect of utter ruin.” It is ev dent that Colonel Biddle’s ideas on the 
subject narrowed themselves down, from the broader scope of those which dictated 
his commission, to the dimensions of such exertions of “ private capitalists” as 
would be within the compass of the resources on which he relied for the accom- 
pl:shment of his own personal views. 
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This was all the evidence in relation to one of the two great branches 
of the investigation which Colonel Biddle was commissioned to make, 
personally, searchingly, and authentically, that has resulted to the 
country from his mission. The fact is simply, that he went out purely 
for a purpose of speculation, using his public commission, most unright- 
eously, solely as a means for the furtherance of his personal views, and 
entirely disregarding all the duties it imposed, except in so far as they 
coincided with the objects of those private interests. 

He arrived at Panama on the first of December, where, as he states, 
the lively interest felt in the design of his visit procured him an enthu- 
Siastic reception; and where he found that all confidence in the Baron 
de Thierry was destroyed, and his scheme condemned as impracticable, 
On his journey across the Isthmus, up the river Chagres to the head of 
its navigation at the town of Cruces, and thence across to Panama, he 
had become perfectly satisfied of the facility with which “can be se- 
cured, by steamboats and railroad cars, a safe conveyance from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean in siz hours.” He found the river navi- 
gable, at all seasons of the year, for steamboats drawing from five to six 
feet of water; and that as the current does not exceed three miles per 
hour, the trip could be performed from Chagres, at the mouth of the 
river of the same name, to Cruces (forty-three miles by the course of 
the river) in five hours; while from Cruces to Panama, a distance of 
only fifteen miles, the country presented no greater difficulties for a rail- 
road than that from Washington to Baltimore. 

Confident in this “most perfect conviction of the facility with which 
this enterprise could be accomplished,’ he proceeded to the capital, 
Bogota, after a residence in Panama of a little over six weeks, in com- 
munication with the society of “ Friends of their Country,” above alluded 
to. He reached Bogota on the thirteenth of March, after a fatiguing 
journey of fifty-four days. Here he lost no time in laying before the 
Government, through the medium of Mr. McAfee, an overture for the 
enterprise for which he was desirous of contracting. This was laid by 
the Executive, General Santander, before Congress, and a committee 
appointed to confer with Colonel Biddle; which finally reported in ac- 
cordance with his views, and a corresponding decree was passed by 
both Houses of Congress, on the eighteenth of May, after a debate 
which had occupied thirty-eight days. Of this report Mr. Biddle gives 
no copy in his own report to his Government, though he alludes to one 
as enclosed. By the Constitution of New Granada the Executive is 
allowed eight days within which to return a bill, with his sanction or 
veto. On the day succeeding its passage, Colonel Biddle was informed 
by the President, that a proposition had been made to him by an asso- 
ciation of New Granadian citizens, offering better terms to the Govern- 
ment for the same privileges granted to Colonel Biddle in the pending 
law. At this Colonel Biddle appears to have felt greatly indignant, 
though on what grounds does not appear. He transmitted a note, 
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through the Chargé, offering a guarantee of a million of dollars for the 
performance of his proposed contract, which Mr. McAfee sustains by a 
declaration, that he, “being instructed by his Government to render to 
Colonel Biddle every necessary aid, has no doubt of his ability and in- 
tention to carry this important work into complete operation, and that 
he can give to the Government of New Granada any additional security 
that may be required.” President Santander, notwithstanding, returned 
the bill to Congress recommending the passage of a new law, offering 
the privilege to the most favorable bidder, and making the offer of the 
New Granadian Company the maximum of concessions to be made by 
the Government. A law was passed, in accordance with this recom- 
mendation, on the sixth of June; and under its provisions the privilege was 
finally granted, by an Executive decree dated June the twenty-second, 
to Colonel Biddle, in his own name and in behalf of his contemplated 
associates in the United States, and to the individuals composing the New 
Granadian company, jointly—a compromise and union of their conflicting 
interests having meanwhile been privately effected between them, on the 
following basis, as stated by Colonel Biddle in his report to the Secretary 
of State: “ Two-thirds of the stock is the property of Charles Biddle and 
such citizens of the United States as he may associate with him; the 
remaining one-third is the property of the New Granadians. The office 
of the company is to be in Philadelphia, and all instalments are to be 
paid there ; and the number of directors is to be in the same proportion 
as the quantity of stock.” The work was to be commenced within 
three years after the date of the decree, and to be terminated within three 
years thereafter, under a penalty, to be secured upon unincumbered 
property, of twenty-five thousand dollars—which penalty, it is to be pre- 
sumed, has been paid, and the privilege forfeited, by the present date.* 
Colonel Biddle’s return to the United States in September was shortly 
after followed by his death, December the twenty-firs:—the announcement 
of which was the only satisfactory reply to the demand addressed to him by 
the State Department for explanation of his most extraordinary disregard 
of the main objects of his mission. It is not without regret that we have 
felt compelled to speak with the severity above expressed, in relation to 
one placed, by so sudden an interruption of all the schemes upon the 





* We learn that since the death of Colonel Biddle an agent was sent to this 
country, by the parties who had associated themselves with him at Bogota, to in- 
quire into the condition and prospects of his operations here, in the formation of 
his contemplated and promised Company. On ascertaining that all his magnificent 
representations of the pledges of support and codperation by some of the leading 
capitalists of the country—on the strength of which he had made his dazzling proffer 
of a million of dollars security—were entirely destitute of foundation, the contract 
was transferred to a French house in the Island of Guadeloupe, Messrs. Jolly and 
Solomon,—parties, however, possessed of no adequate means or credit, and by whom 
nothing of importance has been done, so far as we have been able to learn. The 
transfer of the contract was probably merely some indirect operation to get rid of the 


payment of the forfeiture. 
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execution of which he was just about to enter, under the shelter of the 
maxim for which, within proper limits, we feel all due reverence, that 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum. We cannot, however, repress a feeling of 
indignant regret, that a mission which had its origin in such grand and 
liberal national views, and the faithfal performance of which could have 
laid a broad and secure foundation upon which we might, by this time, 
have probably witnessed this magnificent project aiready rising to success- 
ful achievement, should have been seized upon by the all-pervading and 
all-demoralizing spirit of speculation so rife at that period in our country, 
to be perverted into a mere instrument of petty private interest. We are 
desirous also, by casting the whole burthen of the failure of this effort, 
the first attempted by the Government of the United States, upon the 
quarter where its responsibility justly belongs, to obviate the objection 
that might be derived by some, from this first failure, to a repetition of 
what we are well assured is the only proper initiatory step in the enter- 
prise, namely, a more carefully selected special mission of investigation. 

The Chargé des Affaires at Bogota, Mr. McAfee, by no means 
appears in the business as entirely exempt from just censure ; notwith- 
standing that his explanations, in reply to its first reprimand, appear to 
have been received as satisfactory by his own Government. It is true 
that the New Granadian Government was made sufficiently to understand 
that the Government of the United States had no connection with the pri- 
vate projects tothe purposes of which their agent thus perverted a public 
function commissioned by his instruetions for very different objects, and 
in a very different spirit. But it is also true that from the outset Colo- 
nel Biddle approached the New Granadian Government in a double 
capacity, incompatibly combined, of public functionary and private con- 
tractor ; and that in introducing to that Government the propositions ad- 
vanced by him in the latter capacity, the Chargé certainly gives to them 
at least the implied sanction and recommendation of his Government,— 
writing in the following terms: 

“The undersigned is instructed by his Government to render to Colonel'Biddle 
every necessary aid and assistance; and the enclosed letter is submitted to the con- 
sideration of your excellency, under the hope that it will meet the approbation of the 
Government of New Granada ; in which event, Colonel Biddle will submit his pro- 
positions in detail.” 

The Chargé could not have failed to be sensible of the flagrant de- 
parture by the special agent from the whole intent and spirit of his in- 
structions, and ought not to have been induced to lend the aid of his own 
official position to a coéperation with such an abuse of an important 
public function—for which the mere general recommendation of the lat- 
ter to his good offices and civilities, alluded to above, in his letter of in- 
troduction, affords but a very slender apology. Mortifying disappoint- 
ment having again been the upshot of the business, the New Granadian 
Government and citizens appear certainly entitled to lay to the doors of 
our accredited public representatives a portion at least of its responsibility. 
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And for our part, we confess that we feel disposed to visit with some 
severity, upon all concerned in it a responsibility which is rendered so 
grave by the consideration of the glorious objects and the incalculable 
interests cempromiseé by it. 

We are happy, however, to be able to state that the attention of our 
Congress is still fixed upon it, the following resolution having been 
reported by the Committee on Roads and Canals, and adopted by the 
House of Representatives at the last session: 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to consider the ex- 
pediency of opening or continuing negotiations withthe Governments of other nations, 
and particularly with those, the territorial jurisdiction of which comprehends the 
Isthmus of Panama, and to which the United States have accredited ministers or 
agents, for the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of effecting a communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, by the construction of a ship-canal 
across the Isthmus; and of securing forever, by suitable treaty stipulations, the free 
and equal right of navigating such canal to all nations, on tae payment of reason- 
able tolls.” 

Nor should it here be omitted to mention that it is chiefly to the unrest- 
ing exertions of Mr. Radcliff, the author of the able and interesting pam- 
phlet before us,—exertions having their origin in a profound and disin- 
terested enthusiasm which has long occupied his mind in relation to the 
subject,—that are due the steps that have already been taken by our Go- 
vernment toiwards its promotion, and that still cherished interest in it 
out of which are yet destined, we trust, to proceed more effective and 
successful measures towards that end. 

Such, then, is a general outline of the past history of this great pro- 
ject—still a project, after the several abortive efforts, which, as the reader 
has seen, have been attempted te make it the great reality which it is 
still, we trust, one day destined to be. Each of the two governments 
locally interested in the two respective routes, has made two distinct 
attempts to carry it into execution—the government of Central America 
by its contracts successively with Mr. Palmer's company and with the 
Dutch; and that of New Granada by those with the Baron de Thierry 
and Colonel Biddle. Both are now mortified and disgusted with re- 
peated disappointment, but neither despairing. The whole ground, it 
now appears, lies entirely open, and the opportunity eminently favorable 
for renewed action, if only it can be brought to bear upon the object 
with a degree of force and will at all proportionate to the magnitude of 
the undertaking, and to the immense value of its certain future results. 

In our next number we shall examine in detail the more important, 
and interesting question of the practicability of effecting this grand desi- 
deratum of external improvement. 
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THE LEAL LAND. 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 





The leal land! the leal land !—how beautiful it seems, 

When seen by fancy’s chastened glance, amid our purer dreams, 
When the follies of this world of ours, its sorrows and its cares 
Have stained the mirror of the soul with many bitter tears. 


’Tis sweet to contemplate that place where sorrow comes no more, 
And not a cloud of woe can rise, our vision to obscure; 

Where angels’ everlasting songs break sweetly on the ear, 

With those all-hallowed symphonies the spirit loves to hear. 


The leal land! the leal land!—I see its rich green hills, 

Its blue bright waters leaping in a thousand gushing rills, 

Its tall trees—oh, how lovely!—as they bend o’er murm’ring waves 
Which roll in silvery volumes from sparkling chrystal caves. 


The leal land! the leal land!—shall we know each other there 
Who have lived in blessed fellowship in this cold world of care? 
Shall those we fondly prized on earth their friendship there renew, 
Our own fond friends we ioved below, the faithful and the true? 


How blessed is the holy thought—as o’er their graves we bend, 
And drop affection’s tribute tear to the memory of each friend 
Who passed away to that bright world so calmly and so sweet— 
That in that blest and better land our souls again shall meet. 


The leal land! the leal land!—where blessed spirits rest: 

The seal of silence on my lip, the clod upon my breast, 

The green grass waving o’er my grave, the little stone to tell 
What pilgrim to that better land hath bid the world farewell-— 


Then, blessed home of wearied ones, amid your peaceful bowers, 
With those we loved so fondly here, in this cold world of ours, 
No mournful memory shall rise, the soul’s calm joy to dim, 

Or mar the hallowed harmony of Heaven’s eternal hymn! 
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STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES.® 


Few works contain more valuable information than those on statistics. 
If full and accurate, they are highly useful to the general reader, as 
well as to the statesman; and it is not possible, without them, to form 
any correct judgment of the true power, progress and resources of a 
nation. They furnish, also, the safest materials for a comparison be- 
tween the greatness of different nations, at different periods, no less than 
the greatness of the same country, under those peaceful changes in forms 
of government and industry which, in modern times, often cause more 
important revolutions than conquests or rebellions. 

Our object, on the present occasion, is not so much to review, with 
, either of the works whose titles are prefixed to the present 
article, as to offer a few considerations connected with some of those 
topics which constitute the subject matter of them, and which considera- 
tions may tend to throw additional light on the astonishing develope- 
ments in this country, of the energies and prosperity, if not superiority, 
of democratic institutions. At all events, the Statistical History of the 
United States, since the establishment of their free constitutions, exhibits 
a progress in all the substantial elements of national grandeur which is 
believed to have had scarce a parallel in the annals of mankind. 

Such considerations, when fairly deduced from facts well authenticated, 
contain the essence of works like those we are now reviewing. In the 
volumes of Mr. McCulloch are some valuable additions to what he had 
before given to the world in his Commercial Dictionary, so far as re- 
gards Great Britain alone. But the petition of Professor Leiber merely 
describes the outline of numerous statistical inquiries, concerning the 
United States, which have not yet been completed by him, but which he 
proposes to undertake, if Congress will assist with its patronage. In cer- 
tain branches of those inquiries, he has been ably preceded in this coun- 
try by Seybert and Pitkin. The Professor, however, contemplates a 
much wider range than has yet been pursued by any one writer among 
us, and which, with all his German industry, and such examples, or 
guides, before him, abroad, as Hassel, Dupen, Colquon and McCulloch, 
with any aid which Congress has ever been willing to bestow on such 
subjects, would require laborious years to finish. A department of Go- 
vernment like that in France for the interior, or that formerly proposed 

*1. Professor Francis Leiber’s memorial to Congress, relative to a work on the 
Statistics of the United States, printed by the Senate, April 18, 1836. 

2. J. K. McCulloch’s Stv.tistical Account of the British Empire, in two volumes, 
@ctavo, published in London, 1837. 


minuteness 
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in this country to be called the Home or Domestic Department, would, 
as suggested in a note to Mr. Woodbury’s Historical Discourse, alone 
appear to be competent to prosecute with success so extensive and com- 
plicated an undertaking. But, however such details, almost infinite as 
they are in their various ramifications, may ever be completed, or under 
what auspices, or by whom, it is at best a dry, though in some respects 
very useful, task. The imtellect and judgment are chiefly to be em- 
ployed in the subsequent use of such materials. 

In another view of works similar to that proposed by Mr. Leiber, 
concerning the United States, it may be deemed almost as unprofitable 
as it is tedious, to collect tabular details and estimates like those in Pitkin 
and Seybert, and the continuation of portions of them by Watterston 
and Van Zandt; or like Warden’s and Darby’s, in a form less benefi- 
cial to researches into political economy; or like Blodget’s, Smith’s, 
Cox's, and others of an earlier date, and with less accuracy, unless ac- 
companied, as in some of the above cases, by suitable comparisons and 
useful inferences; or unless some person takes the trouble, in connection 
with them, or afterwards, to institute proper inquiries into the causes and 
consequences of striking statistical changes. 

To present the figures in juxta-position, and in contrast, which exhibit 
the population, trade, the arts, the currency, and other important points 
of research, as they existed at different periods in the history of a coun- 
try, is the first beneficial step after the mere collection of detached or 
consecutive data. But, beside that, the great causes which expedited or 
retarded, and which illustrate or render obscure the various statistical 
differences that appear, must, if possible, be next eviscerated and ex- 
plained. These demonstrate the practical benefit of the whole. They 
constitute their true philosophy, and furnish aids to the statesman, as we ll 
as political economist, which can be derived from no other source, and 
whose value, whether in reasoning or in action, is often incalculable. 
Hence, one such work as that of Sir John Sinclair on the Public Reve- 
nue of the British Empire, and which combines, compares and digests 
important statistics on a most interesting topic, and at distant periods, is 
more illustrative of the advance in society, whether in wealth, civiliza- 
tion or power, than half the other histories of England united. It 
comes home to men’s business and bosoms. It traces revolutions in 
forms of government, as well as in dynasties, often to their true causes; 
to their influences on the people at large, in the imposition of, or relief 
from, unnecessiry taxation; in the ruinous extravagance or healthy eco- 
nomy of the heads of the Government; in the commencement or aban- 
donment of wars, both expensive an] unnecessary; in the protection and 
encouragement, on the one hand, or the crippling restraints and depres- 
sion, on the other, of great branches of industry; in the freedom and 
enterprize which have been secured and excited by their rulers to ope- 
rate both at home and abroad; or in the neglect and indifference evinced 
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to the prosperity of the community, and the true and durable glory of 
the nation, as a whole. 

Doctor Henry, in his History, by comparing the progress of Great 
Britain, at different epochs, on the same subject, has pursued a course 
somewhat similar, but less useful, as more general, and embracing more 
numerous topics, and often too much confined in his comparisons to pe- 
riods not sufficiently distant from each other. 

For the United States—even since the adoption of the present Consti- 
tution—without exploring an earlier date, when our records were more 
imperfect, and our institutions of a less democratic character, a great deal 
remains to be ascertained and explained, as to some of the important 
changes in their statistical condition. Though this period is com- 
paratively so brief, and, in respect to them as a nation, has been, 
during most of it, so quiet and peaceful, it has, at the same time, 
abounded in interest, and been characterized by the most unprecedented 
changes in territory, population, commerce, manufactures, internal im- 
provements of all kinds, and almost every thing else intimately con- 
nected with fiscal resources and national power. What is the talisman 
which has wrought such political miracles? It can only be found iu 
our democratic institutions. It must be the happy union of the supre- 
macy of Liberty and Law which they inculcate. 

It is worthy of special notice, in examining the results of this pe- 
riod in our history, that the whole of it has been a period of successful 
efforts at self-government by the whole people. It has been a period 
when their laws and constitution, and not those of any masters, near or 
remote, have controlled either their domestic or foreign policy; a period 
where measures and men have been changed, not to gratify personal 
ambition, the pride and pomp of monarchs, or the caprices of a few, but 
only to secure the greatest good to the greatest number of the whole 
population; to leave every species of industry, as far as possible, un- 
taxed and unshackled; to yield protection equally to all, and confer mo- 
nopolies on none; to stimulate every citizen, however humble, to exer- 
tion and enterprize; and to make the Government a blessing to all, by 
making all intelligent to understand, and moral to enforce, its wholesome 
provisions, and, where not wholesome, to change them peacefully, and 
in the legal and established modes pointed out by their free institutions. 
Pervading all and sustaining all, is what Thompson so justly describes 
as “the solid base of liberty—the liberty of mind.” 

A brief retrospect of our progress since 1789, as shown by our statis- 
tical history, in a few important particulars, will illustrate very fully 
some of the consequences which have resulted from our happy position 
and principles. They will help to show how much our great common- 
wealth, unterrified and free, has (to use the ideas of Milton) spread its 
wings like a young eagle, opened its undazzled eye to the midday sun, 
and, soaring far aloft, “purged and unsealed her long abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of 
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timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, 
flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.” We have already, in 
our last number, given some striking details of the progress of the Post 
Office Department, which as an index to the whole, may train the mind, 
to what it may expect from further comparisons of our National Statistics. 

First, The territory of the Union in 1789, on the most favourable 
construction of our limits, did not probably exceed about seven hundred 
thousand square miles, though some have estimated it ata million. With- 
out conquest or violence, we have since, in less than half a century, added 
to this rich inheritance from our fathers, both Louisiana and the Floridas, 
embracing quite one million four hundred thousand more square miles, 
or treble our original territory. We have added to it new degrees of 
latitude and longitude, new products, immense rivers, fertile plains, new 
oceans and navigable outlets, for nearly half the former possessions of 
the United States. 

What visions of fertility, population and power have thus been 
opened for the future, where free institutions and intelligent, moral, civi- 
lized beings are to supplant the savage, and illustrate all the benefits and 
glories of democratic principles from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 

The capacities of the United States in this respect, as compared with 
other countries, will be the more conspicuous, when, without enlarging on 
the productiveness of our soil, the multitude and size of our streams, our 
numerous inland seas, extended coasts, and varieties of climate, it is seen 
that our territory now exceeds in extent any within the limits of Europe, 
which belongs to any one government. - Indeed, it is larger than three 
fourths of Europe itself, equals one twentieth of the habitable part of the 
earth, and is surpassed in the world by only three or four governments, 
and they holding but feeble and limited control over most of their distant 
dominions. 

When our vast and fertile regions are filled up with a population at 
all equal in numbers to their capacity for sustaining them, or which shall 
approximate to the one, two, and three hundred per square miles in seve- 
ral countries of Europe and Asia, some faint idea may be formed of the 
destinies which probably await it. At only eighty-five persons per 
square mile, which is but about one-half of the present ratio in England, 
and one-third of that in Holland, and near that of Massachussetts, our 
whole numbers would exceed two hundred millions, or one-fourth of the 
present estimated population of the globe. 

Second, To cultivate and progress our territory, we actually had fifty 
years since, a population short of four millions. This has since enlarged 
by such an astonishing increase that it is thought the coming census will 
embrace above sixteen millions. 

While many other countries are retrograde or stationary in numbers, 
and several of the most civilized double not oftener than once in a century, 
ours has more than quadrupled in less than half a century. Some of 
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this enlargement has been caused by additions of territory, some through 
attraction from abroad by the fertility our soil and the freedom of our in- 
stitutions, but most of it has been the result of natural increase. We 
have started forward in a benign climate, with abundance of healthy food, 
with great exemption from the waste of wars, and perfect liberty in choice 
of business and place of settlement, so asto outstrip in early marriage, large 
families, fewer deaths, and rapid and permanent increase of population, 
almost every other nation on record. ‘The addition has exceeded a hun- 
dred per cent. on the original census, every twenty-five years, and has 
nearly evinced a doubling of the whole population every quarter of a 
century. The ratio of births to marriages, and vice-versa, as well as the 
average duration of life at different places, and its probabilities at different 
ages, are matters too minute for the present occasion, though it may not 
be amiss to notice, that the average duration of life has been so much in- 
creased here by temperance, abundance, liberty, medical science, &c., 
that Congress in 1828 were satisfied, by some of the speakers on that 
occasion, that the computation made for half-pay at the close of the revo- 
lution, founded on European bills of mortality, was too short, and the 
deficiency was made up to those officers and soldiers who served till the 
close of the war. Though our whole numbers now may be less than 
those of several empires in Asia and Europe, yet they probably equal 
those of England proper at this time, and before the middle of another cen- 
tury, will, at the past rate of increase, be likely to equal those now existing 
in the whole of Europe as we have already explained in a former article.* 

Their capabilities or power by machinery in the cotton manufactory 
alone, are computed to exceed that of twenty millions of persons. If to 
this be added their unusual mechanical improvement in various manu- 
factures and in agriculture, as well as their use of steam in navigation and 
travelling, and in transporting merchandize, they must surpass in real 
productive power the same number of people in any other country of the 
globe except England. In capacity for population and power hereafter, 
looking to her territory and her institutions it can hardly be deemed 
vanity, but is rather honest pride, to say we are evidently without a rival, 
much less a superior. To enter into a detail of the comparative abilities 
of our population, their education and morals, now and formerly, and 
our condition in those respects as contrasted with other nations, would be 
a task more invidious and less agreeable, and would require too great 
space for the present occasion. 

Third, One of the next strongest evidences of our rapid growth and 
successful industry, is the increase of exported commodities of domestic 
origin, since the adoption of the Constitution. Besides producing in agri- 
culture and manufactures, the principal means for subsistence at home, 
our people have, in order to obtain the residue, and for additions to their 
comforts and luxuries, exported as the extra fruits of their own labor to 
be brought home in specie and in articles for consumption, or to re-export 





* See Democratic Review for January, 1839, article “ The Approaching Census.” 
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to other nations, immense surpluses of various productions from the forest, 
the field, and the ocean. From less than twenty millions of exports of 
domestic products during each of the three first years of our government, 
they were doubled during the next ten years, more than trebled in the 
first forty years, and during the last three years are more than quadrupled. 
They now range from eighty to over one hundred millions yearly. 

This, it will be seen, is at as great, or greater rate of increase than 
that of our population, notwithstanding all which is annually produced, 
needed, and consumed at home, without exportation. Inthe chief article, 
that of cotton, which now amounts to over one-half of the whole, the pro- 
gress has been most astonishing and is fully illustrated in the brief state- 
ment annexed, from the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in December, 1835. 









































Quantity. Value. 
Year. 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1792 138,328 32,000 
1793 487,600 107,272 
1794 1,601,760 320,352 
3)2,227,688 459,624 
742.562 153.208 | Average. 
1802 274 millions 54 millions 
1803 41), do. 7% ~~ do. 
1804 38,5 do. 74 do. 
os ; ? ‘| 
3)106;, do. 203 
35.6 69 Average. 
1822 144%, millions 24 millions 
1823 1737, do. 203 do. 
1824 142%, do. 213 = do. 
9 *1\ 6 sh | 
3)4605 664 
153.5 | 22,1 | Average. 
qvidnominigiesbeiseashatncendibaepaeets wsaltlonieltinanand aiiecleeaianeeneheapanaanmamenannenannaneles anataamnnestt 
1832 322} millions | 313 millions 
1833 3244 = do. 36 ~— do. 
1834 3844 do. 493 do. 
3)10314 | 1174 
344 | 391 Average.* 











* On the above table the Report remarks, “looking further to the future in con 
nexion with the past, a brief comparison of the quantity and value of our e xports 
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The various ways in which this surplus is returned in valuable articles, 
for food and clothing, as well as luxury, their use for the raw materials 
of domestic manufactures for the basis of new labors, internal improve- 
ments, increasing commerce and public works, and the manner in which 
they enter into various elements of general utility and national greatness, 
are highly interesting topics of inquiry, but must be deferred to some 


future occasion. 
Compared, however, with the most prosperous countries of the world, 


whither in this or the Eastern Continent, it is believed, that few can ex- 
hibit such an increase both of territory and population, and at the same 
time such an increase of exports of domestic origin, while so extensively 
fed and clothed by home products. 

Fourth, Another evidence of our progress is contained in the statisti- 
cal facts connected with foreign commerce. Our whole tonnage of every 
kind has increased from about five hundred thousand a year, in the first 
five years of our Government, to over a million and a half, during the 
last five years, or more than trebled. About half of it is engaged in the 
foreign trade, or in 1836, eight hundred and ninety-seven thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-four foreign, and nine hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-eight domestic, being in all one million 
eight hundred and eighty-two thousand, one hundred and two tons. Our 
whole imports have increased in a still greeter degree from twenty and 
thirty millions yearly, to one hundred and fifty and one hundred and 
ninety millions, or six and seven fold, and our whole exports of every 
kind from twenty to one hundred and twenty millions, or five and six 


fold. 
mm . . . . > 
lhe enterprise of our people in penetrating every sea, and embarking 
in every species of lucrative trade, has been more strikingly exemplified 


in cotton at a few equi-distant periods, as exhibited in the above table, will serve to 
illustrate, in a condensed form, the great influence which the cultivation and exports 
of cotton alone seem to have exercised, and are likely to exercise hereafter, on the 
amount of our whole exports of domestic products, and thus indirectly to affect our 
importations, and consequent revenue from customs. Doubtless some other cultiva- 
tion and exports would have taken the place of cotton in the South, had it not been 
so successfully grown there ; but they probably would have been less valuable, and 
will be so hereafter, if ever substituted for that: because the average increase of all 
of our domestic exports, including cotton, has been only from three to five per cent., 
while that of cotton alone has, during the last thirty years, been, on an average, 
near twenty-five per cent. annually. But of late, the ratio of increase in cotton, 
though still much greater than that of other exports, has become diminished and 
more settled, having fallen from five hundred per cent. during the first ten years of 
our present government, to only about ten per cent. during the last ten, though the 
whole annual quantity now exported exceeds the enormous amount of three hun- 
dred and cighty millions of pounds. This ten per cent. increase yearly, considering 
the vast quantity now grown in the United States, and how fully the cotton raised 
in the other quarters of the world has already been excluded from the European 
markets, with other circumstances named in the body of the report, may be justly 
estimated both as a more regular ratio than any which has prevailed heretofore, and 
as something larger than its probable increase in the ensuing ten years.” 
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than even the increase of territory, population, or surplus of domestic 
products. While we delight to peruse the romantic tales, in modern 
times, of Venetian, Genoese and Dutch enterprise on the ocean, and 
which required centuries of perseverance fully to unfold, and wonder at 
the commercial glories and wealth of Tyre and Carthage in antiquity, 
it will be seen that our youthful energies have already, in half a century, 
rivalled the oldest and greatest in distant adventures, and present, at this 
moment, a commercial marine which, in size or efficacy, is equalled 
by no one nation in the known world. For there cannot now be a doubt 
that the entire amount of our tonnage exceeds that of England. 

The variety and number of our mercantile enterprises are almost in- 
credible, and are not likely to be elsewhere surpassed in future, as they 
are the nataral result of those equal, honest and intelligent principles of 
well-regulated liberty which have wrought such numerous other prodi- 
gies in this Western Hemisphere. True Liberty, besides her other 
powers and marvels, has justly been called “the secret soul that quick- 
ens trade, the breath unseen that wafts” to us the treasures of an envious 
world. 

These enterprises furnish another strong evidence of the peculiar ge- 
nius of our countrymen for foreign commerce, and for future distinction 
on that element where they have already reaped such immense wealth 
in peace, and so many brilliant laurels in war. 

Fifth. Without entering into further details, showing the increase of 
our commerce and agriculture, as well as into new details which might 
be presented in respect to the rapid growth of our manufactures, we 
hasten, before closing, to present a few of the other statistical results of 
the great progress made, under our free institutions, in the means of na- 
tional security, improvement and wealth. 

We have been able, by means of an augmented population, territory, 
trade, and various other branches of industry, not only to pay for those 
additions to our territory, and the debts of our revolution and subsequent 
wars, but to sustain that population in great comfort and abundance—to 
defray the large annual expenditure of all kinds under the State Govern- 
ments—and to furnish, in addition, an ordinary revenue to the General 
Government of some twenty or thirty millions of dollars yearly, instead 
of only three or four millions, as at first. We have thus been strength- 
ened, and willing to encourage liberally those numerous objects con- 
nected with the general welfare, whose care has, with much wisdom, 
been specially devolved upon the superior ability and judgment of all 
the States united, rather than left to the fickler resources or narrower 
views of each separately. 

This increased capacity to contribute revenue for general purposes— 
being five or six times the amount fifty years ago,—and the ease with 
which the contribution is effected—without any direct taxation, and with 
an indirect one much diminished,—developes, most significantly, a de- 
gree of prosperity and wealth which has been enlarged in a proportion 
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much beyond that of either our territory, numbers, or domestic exports. 

What useful, and in some cases splendid, results have already been 
realized from those voluntary and liberal contributions! 

Every obligation of honor and gratitude, as well as of mere contract, 
incurred during the revolution, or since, has been fully discharged. The 
expense of various wars, with foreign powers, as well as the Indians, 
have been all faithfully and promptly extinguished. 

We have thus swept away almost every vestige of public debt since 
1789, paying, in all, beside large annual expenditures for other objects, 
something like four hundred million dollars, in principal and interest, of 
debt alone. A respectable Army and Navy, as well as the Judiciary, 
Legislative, Executive and other establishments of the Government, 
have, during the same period, been organized and respectably main- 
tained. 

Expensive forts have been erected, and are erecting, at the most im- 
portant points of exposure and defence. 

Navy yards, dry docks and vessels of war have been built in such 
numbers, and of such a character, as to render us, in that respect, hardly 
second to more than one or two other powers in the world. 

From a single ship of war, towards the close of the old confederation, 
and that sold before 1790, we have now eleven ships of the line—seven- 
teen frigates—fourteen sloops, and twelve brigs and schooners, with tim- 
ber and other durable materials in depot—enabling us to launch such of 
these as are on the stocks, and fit those and others in ordinary for active 
service, at short notice, as well as to build several more, whenever 
needed. 

Our coasts have been illuminated with light houses, “streaming com- 
fort o’er the troubled deep.” They have increased from eight or ten to 
two hundred and fifty, and exceed in number those of either England or 
France—the former having only about two hundred and twenty, of all 
kinds, public or private, and the latter less than one hundred. 

Our harbors are improved, and improving, by breakwaters, piers and 
excavations; our rivers and Jakes rendered more navigable by the re- 
moval of obstructions; our country intersected in every direction by 
roads and canals; and the public buildings, whether for accommodations 
at the seat of Government, or for hospitals, barracks and officer’s quar- 
ters in the military or naval service, for arsenals, armories and storehouses, 
or for the mint, or the customs, assuming a character of durability, size 
and usefulness, as well as in some cases purity in architecture, highly 
commendable. 

We would fain enlarge on these engaging topics. We have already 
compared, more in detail, the mail establishment of 1790 and 1795 with 
the present one, consisting of more than twelve thousand separate post 
offices, instead of only seventy-five in 1790, and only nine hundred and 
three in 1800—and including one hundred and thirty-four thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen miles of post road, instead of only one thousand 
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three hundred and seventy-five in 1790, and twenty thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventéen in 1800--and exceeding over twenty-seven million 
miles on mail roads now travelled yearly, and over thirty-four thousand 
miles daily; which is more than twenty times in a day all the post 
roads exitsing in 1790, or exceeds each day the distance of once round 
the earth. 

We would fain, also, trace the progress of the country in the number 
and character of its schools, colleges, lyceums and institutes—its canals, 
and railroads, and steamboats. The last have all sprung into existence 
since 1810, and are now exceeding probably six hundred in number, of 
quite one hundred and fifty thousand tons in burthen. Its canals com- 
menced about 1808, and now in the aggregate exceed two thousand five 
hundred miles in length: while its railroads, beginning only tea or 
twelve years ago, are already completed above one thousand miles. 
We might illustrate usefully its increase—in extirpating or reform- 
ing crime and pauperism, and in the improvements connected with 
penitentiaries, alms-houses and prisons. We might detail its progress on 
the subject of the currency, and show the causes and useful conse- 
quences of its increase in the precious metals from about nine millions 
in 1790 to over eighty millions in 1829, thus enlarging nearly nine-fold 
the vast labor-saving machine of money, instead of rude and primitive 
barter. We could inquire into the more doubtful utility of the changes, 
during the same period, in banking capital from two and a half to two 
hundred and sixty millions—in bank issues from three to one hundred 
and forty—and in bank discounts from about three to four hundred and 
fifty-seven millions—with our views upon their character and tendencies, 
in respect to durable prosperity. But our wishes are checked, and 
we are admonished by the length to which this article has already ex- 
tended, to defer these, with several other analogous topics, to some other 
appropriate opportunity. 

It may merely be added, that, if such have been our real advances in 
so short a period in all that is useful, practical and glorious, it must be 
obvious that neither the substance of our free laws and constitutions, nor 
the republican administration of them, can possibly be so defective or in- 
jurious as many, under the jaundiced views of party prejudice, have un- 
fortunately been led to suppose. 

Certain we are, that, if all would dispassionately look to facts, rather 
than loose speculations, in respect to our national prosperity or happi- 
ness, as compared with those of any people under institutions less demo- 
cratic and differently administered, they would find less ground for as- 
sailing and hanging up, as is too often done, with much indiscretion and 
great injustice, their own government and rulers as subjects for scorn, 
calumny and severe censure—nor would they continue, what seems to 
have been almost a confirmed habit, under the blind impulse of political 
intolerance, to attempt, most irrationally, to disgrace them in the eyes of 
the intelligent, whether at home or abroad, for every leading measure of 
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domestic or foreign policy. The only plausible apology for this disre- 
putable course, by many, who are otherwise intelligent and liberal, is 
the force of custom and the tyranny of party, which often make them, 
insensibly and as a matter of course, attack every thing done by their 
opponents, however beneficial or glorious may have been its conse- 
quences to the country at large, and however rapid or elevated, under 
the democratic administration of the Government, may have been our 
progress in arts, literature, wealth, and every species of national power, 
either useful or commendable. 


A LEGEND OF THE WHIRLPOOL. 


BY 8. DE V. 


“This grand and beautiful scene is three miles from the Falls of Niagara, and four 
miles from the Village of Lewistown.” 


In truth thou art a fearful place, who shall thy depths explore? 
Who'll enter on thy fluctuant waves, for mines of golden ore ? 
From yonder point impetuously, the raging waters sweep, 


They come in all their mighty power, descending leap o’er leap. 


In wrath, and foam, they rush along, through cavern’d rocks they flow, 
And high towards the mirror’d skies, the feathery mist they throw; 
Their noise is like the tempest’s voice, when whirlwinds sweep the shore, 
And far abroad the sound is heard, like ocean’s hollow roar 


In former days, that long have fled, when the wild forest glen 
Was yet in nature’s mystery hid, and sheltered savage men; 
There the bold Indian, arm’d for war, with battle axe and bow, 
Ranged fearless o’er his hunting grounds, or watched the wily foe. 


When o’er the earth gay flowers bloomed, and all the trees were green, 
And brightly shone the summer’s sun, and lit the smiling scene; 

An Iroquois, a daring brave, strayed with his forest love, 

Through many a vale, and sombre shade, and many a hidden grove. 


Their way was by Niagara’s flood, where the circling eddies run; 
And many a tale he told of war, and of battles he had won; 
What sleeping foes he had surprised, how swift had flown his dart; 


And love, and vengeance, mingled were, to win the maiden’s heart. 
VOL. VI. NO. xxn. ocT.—1839. V 
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Right seemly were the savage pair, as they admiring bent 

Their charmed eyes upon the scene, as on their course they went ; 
But all unseen, behind a rock, sat on the other side 

An Huron, who with demon scorn, these happy ones had ey’d. 


When Huron meets with Iroquois, in field, or flood or fire, 
His hated foe he must destroy, or feed the funeral pyre! 
The Chieftain saw, he bounded in, and thro’ the tossing stream, 


Like a fierce serpent, in his rage, his fiery eye-balls gleam. 


The gushing torrent springs abroad, and leaps with deaf’ning sound, 
And ridged waves high vaulting rise, and o’er the rocks rebound, 
The whirlpool’s ceaseless roar ascends, the waters rush away, 


And fleecy clouds are wafied round, formed from the rising spray 


The Iroquois upon the maid, cast a sad farewell smile, 

Then hurried turned, and in he plunged, where the wrathful waters boil; 
And she upon that rocky shore, alone and shuddering stood, 

Spectatress of the battle scene, upon that boistrous flood. 


The warriors through the bounding deep, their onward progress urge, 
And nobly dash through whitened waves, or ride the rolling surge; 
Now a strong current sweeps them down; then on the rising swell 


They buoyant mount, and wave their hands, and scream the Indian yell! 


Again into some vortex hurled, powerless they move around, 

Till gath’ring all their strength, they spring, and clear the deep profound ; 
Their course is to the centre bent, where the circling waters ran, 

And face to face, and eyes to eyes, their way is onward, on! 


Now to the vortex’ outward disk, the combatants arrive, 

And whooping loud, with furious rage, at one another drive ; 

They miss their aim, and round are turn’d; round, round the whirl pool 
Foes; 


Yet near, and nearer they approach, as fast the circles close 


o 


They spread their arms, they reach their hands, revolving still they g 
Till grasping in the vortex’ mouth, they’re drawn to depths below; 
Down far beneath the gurgling waves, in fierce and bloody strife, 


Foe presses foe, and hard they tug, for vengeance more than life. 


UQ 


Through caverns wide away they’re driven, and down, still down they 
Till up, the rushing currents meet, that to the surface flow; 

And then in mazy depths they whirl, till ’gainst a jutting crag, 
Their bodies strike! their holds relax—apart—they onward drag 
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Sundered, enfeebled, both are thrown, forth from the gulfs beneath, 
And to the upper surface rise—once more the air they breathe. 
Awhile they panting, rest their forms, awhile look wildly round; 
Then on each other rush again, and grasp, and tear, and wound. 


The nymph to the great spirit raised, her fervent prayer to give 

Nerve to the arm of her beloved, to conquer and to live. 

On the vexed waters still they strive, and still around are driven, 
Sometimes engulfed below the waves, and sometimes raised towards 


Heaven. 


And as the whirling eddies sweep, and as the torrent flows, 

Amid the din and tempest roar, their savage yells uprose; 

At length with more than human strength, the Huron’s deadly foe, 
Seiz’d on his throat, and held him down, to suficate below. 


Hard was the struggle, and the waves, contending claim their prey, 
And o’er the dying Huron dance; then sweep his corpse away. 
The Iroquois exhausted floats, and oft around is rolled, 

Till on a frail and broken wreck, he feebly makes his hold. 


No power had he to tempt the deep, his wonted strength was gone, 
And every passing wave that rose, yawn’d on hi:n as its own; 

The Heavens above in anger frowned, the clouds passed heavy o’er, 
And thickening mists obscured his eyes, and hid the distant shore. 


Again the waters suck below, while some up-heaving rose, 

And hideous noises whistle round, as when the storm wind blows. 
The forest maid beheld the scene, and up the bank she hied ; 
Then quick returns—a light canoe, was to her shoulders tied. 


Soon it is launch’d upon the stream, that deep and treach’rous flowed, 
And swiftly o’er the curving waves, light as a swan it rode. 

Ye spirits of the watery caves, from her your dangers stay, 

Grant her the object of her hopes, and safely speed her way! 


She nears the dark and fainting brave, and in the whirl pool's roar, 
She lifts him in her fragile boat, and turns her course to shore. 
The waters swell, and hollow moans rise from the opening deep, 
A larger circle drives the waves, in one stupendous sweep. 


Now if that little bark shall pass, yon disk of lucent green, 
The course is safe unto the land, no dangers intervene: 
3ut once more down. it sweeps away, still further on it wheels, 


The raging torrent draws it in, away! away! it reels. 
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A cry from off the water comes! no more the oar is plied, 

But all erect the maiden sits, her warrior by her side; 

They cast their eyes upon the shore, then on the rushing surge, 
Fondly embrace, then all resigned, they sing the funeral dirge. 


The bark is on the mountain wave, a moment there it rides, 
Then downward shoots! the scene isclosed! the wreck the water hides! 
The cauldron deep roars from beneath, the foaming surface shakes, 


A mighty billow rolls along, in misty clouds it breaks. 


Again recoils the flowing mass, and turns its whelming force, 
Stull back, and forward, round, and on, such is its destin’d course ; 
And ever shall the waves revolve, and still the billows swell, 
And fancy oft amid the roar, yet hears the Indian yell. 


SKETCHES OVER THE SEA. 
ELSINEUR AND TROLHATTA 


“Helsingoer,’ cried the postilion as we reached the brow of a hill, 
on the road from Copenhagen. 

The little town of Elsineur lay at the foot of this hill, whose green 
slopes fell gently to the shore ; and before us appeared the sound, covered 
with the vessels of all nations, some riding at anchor, and others floating 
leisurely along in the still noon, the broad hills of Sweden, stretching 
away on the opposite coast, and on the right the dark waters of the 
Baltic, swelling beyond the horizon. 

It was a beautiful sight, the most beautiful, which after many journey- 
ings, I had yet seen in Europe. 

What square old castle is that, with the gothic towers? Cronborg. 

And that island—is Huen—where Tycho Brache built his Wrani- 
burg. 

I saw the star-spangled banner floating among the shipping. My 
blood rushed to my heart, at that sight, in this northern sea. 

So we rested at Elsineur. he first sight of a celebrated spot is an 
event in one’s life. The eye at last sees, what the mind has long ima- 
gined, and if the heart has felt an interest in the place, it is filled with 
emotions. I stood now at one of the marked points of the earth’s surface ; 
for these straits, if they do not rival the Dardanelles and Gibraltar, are, next 
to them, the most renowned of the world. The old histories of the north, 
Shakspeare, and Hamlet, Campbell and Nelson, have done more even 
than nature, to fix our thoughts on Elsineur. Yet what has not nature 
done also. How magnificent she had made this narrow passage from 
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the ocean to the great inland sea of Europe. What a highway for man- 
kind, and yet how tranquil. I stayed at Elsineur two days, during 
which time the waters, sparkling in the July sun, flowed as calmly as if 
they had never felt the surges of the Atlantic, which were, even now 
rolling up through the Cattegat on one side, or the stormy waves of the 
Baltic on the other. 

On the green hill-side is a pretty garden, which they call Hamlet’s 
garden, and in a grove that crowns the hill, is a spot distinguished by a 
tablet, fallen and half-buried in the earth, which they call Hamlet's grave. 
Whether the story of Hamlet be authentic, or whether, if it be so, he 
lived or died here, critics may dispute Suffice it for a traveller to say, that 
in the traditions of Denmark, these are set down as the garden and the 
grave of Hamlet. 

In the afternoon of the second day, I was admiring the prospect from 
the tower of the Cathedral, when the steamer from Copenhagen, that 
was to take me to Gottenburg, came in sight. I hastened down and 
found several fellow travellers at the pier, and among them four English- 
men, whom I had met at Copenhagen. ‘The steamer stopped abreast of 
us, while a row-boat took us off to her. One of my English companions 
was in a very bad humour, and complained loudly of the extortions of 
the boatmen, insisting moreover, that he had been obliged to pay three 
times as much as he ought for his passport. One of the boatmen thought 
to satisfy hin by telling him he had paid the prices fixed by the govern- 
ment. “ Your king is the greatest rogue in Europe,” was the English- 
man’s instant rejoinder. This was a mode of argument to which the 
Dane was not accustomed, and he bit his lips in silence. 

It was seven o’clock when we embarked. Our course lay through 
the Cattegat, along the irregular and rocky coast of Sweden. There 
was a beautiful sunset, reminding me of our own, followed by the long 
northern twilight, and as that faded away, an unclouded moon lighted up 
the water and the shore. I sat on the deck till past midnight, and could 
not but regret that so little interest was felt in my country, concerning 
these northern regions. There is so much to gratify the imagination and 
to satisfy an enlightened curiosity, that it is difficult to account for all the 
neglect oftravellers. But for the last hundred years, the Scandinavian pen- 
insula has been gradually losing its hold upon the body of Christendom. 
What a contrast between the Sweden of our day, and the Sweden of the 
times of Gustavus Adolphus, or Charles the Twelfth, when she was an 
arbitress in the affairsof Europe. Yet what full and various sources of in- 
terest still remain to her and her sister kingdom, in their past history, in 
the discoveries and conquests of the northmen, in the songs of their an- 
cient bards, in their old mythology, of which so much was engrafted 
upon the superstitions of all the Teutonic nations, in their wild picturesque 
scenery, their thousand lakes, their fiords and lonely shores, in their social 
and political institutions, unlike the rest of Europe, and in the simple 
manners, the vivacity, the courage, and the hospitality of their people. 
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The next morning, when I came on deck, I found we had just turned 
into the river Gotha, (pronounced by the Swedes like Yuta,) and were run- 
ning upto Gottenburg. It is scarcely possible to imagine a scene of 
greater desolation than that which the banks of the Gotha presents, for 
the eight miles from its mouth to the city. So far as I could discover, it 
Was one vast rock, without a tree, herb, or habitation, where no sound 
was heard except the dashing of the waters. 

A look at the map of Sweden will show, that the peninsula is divided 
by a chain of lakes, which stretches from the Baltic to the North sea. 
The whole country, indeed, is full of lakes, but this chain is remarkable, 
because it opens, by means of a short connecting canal, one of the great- 
est inland navigations of Europe. The canal is large enough for steam- 
ers, which ply all summer between Gottenburg and Stockholm. In 
one of these, the Admiral Von Platen, | took passage for the capital. It 
was to start the next day, and in the mean time I occupied myself with 
examining the town and environs, and driving out, towards evening, five 
miles, to dine at a charming country seat, near the lake of Rada. 

Gottenburg is well built, in the modern style, the old town having 
been burned in 1804, and contains, with the suburbs, twenty-seven thou- 
sand inhabitants. Its principal street and canal reminded me very much 
of the Dutch towns. It lies in a narrow valley, on the banks of the 
Gotha, and, after the capital, is the chief commercial city of the kingdom. 

The next morning, at five o’clock, (of the twenty-fourth of July, 
1836,) we embarked in our little steamer. Many were the handker- 
chiefs waved, and the adieus spoken and re-spoken, as we unmoored and 
moved off. For our company was full. More than sixty persons, and 
among them several ladies, had taken passage in this miniature vessel. 
It was a motley company. Four Englishmen and one Frenchman—on 
their way, like myself, to Russia—a Dane and an Italian, made part of 
the number. The sun had not yet appeared, and a heavy mist lay upon 
the river, which we were to ascend as far as the falls of Trolhatta, where 
the canal begins. At nine o’clock, the mists floated off, and the sun shone 
out clear and warm. The weather was perfect. We were all seated on 
deck, to look out upon the valley, and to enjoy the gentle southern 
breeze, which had now sprung up, and came curling the waters before 
it. The river may be an hundred yards wide, and flows down a narrow 
winding valley, itself scarce ever more than a mile in width, and bounded 
by ranges of rocky and barren hills. The valley itself seemed fertile, 
and here and there peeped a cottage from under the shelter of the hills. 

It was not long before we began to make acquaintance with each 
other. A four days’ voyage, such as ours was to be, would be rather 
tedious, without social enjoyment. Under such circumstances, mutually 
to introduce ourselves was very easy—ceremony was pushed aside; and 
it was not many hours before we knew a great deal of one another, and 
could converse together as freely as if we had been acquaintances of 
years. I soon perceived that my being an American excited some atten- 
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tion, or curiosity. The captain was very civil—he told me that he had 
been in iny country; that he was a lieutenant in the Swedish navy, and 
had been sent, as was a common practice here, to America, to learn sea- 
manship in our merchant service ; and that he had sailed several years in 
the packets between New York and New Orleans. His heart seemed 
to warm towards me, for my country’s sake; and many were the atten- 
tions he showed me, during my short voyage. Heaven bless him! The 
Dane, an old man, lately returned home from St. Thomas, and now 
making an excursion into Sweden, to look at a kindred people, who had 
been once, and, as it was then thought, indissolubly, bound to his own, 
by the union of Calmar, had seen many of my countrymen in the West 
Indices, of whom he had much to say. But his mind was chiefly filled 
with the subject of our disputes with France. His admiration of Presi- 
dent Jackson was very great, and he boasted of his success with the en- 
thusiasm of an American. At this time, the French controversy was 
the subject of very general conversation in Europe—I heard of it 
often; and I am sure that, out of France, I never heard the conduct of 
the President mentioned but with expressions of praise and admiration 
Among the ladies of our party, there was one, whose beauty, graceful 
form and gentle manners, as also a certain expression of melancholy in 
her features, excited general attention. There was something in her 
manners and conversation—for she conversed in French—that led me to 
think she was a French woman; and I spoke to her of Paris—‘“ Oh,” 
said she, “I have not been in Paris—I have never been out of Sweden.” 
On expressing my surprise, she told me the Swedes resembled the 
French in character. “Indeed,” she added, “ you know they are called 
the French of the north. She left us before half our voyage was ac- 
complished, but not till she had won all our hearts; and, when she had 
left us, we learned how much she had contributed to beguile the way. 
By noon, we had reached Lilla Ecet, the first fall m the river. Most 
of us went ashore, for a walk, while the boat was passing the locks. I 
went first to the fall, which is only eight feet; but the rock stretches 
across the river, at right angles to the bank, so that it gives to the water 
an unbroken, perpendicular fall, and makes one of the prettiest curves 
above, and columns of foam below, that [ have ever seen. From the fall, 
I walked to the top of a hill near, where I had an agreeable prospect, be- 
yond the line of hills bordering the river. I sat down on a rock, near a 
cottage, and watched our passengers, some in groups looking at the fall, 
and others strolling along the shore. How the heart answereth to heart! 
Yesterday morning, I had come into this country, as a land of stran- 
gers: to-day, when we embarked, there were but five faces on 
board that I had ever seen before; but, in one morning, we had become 
known to each other—and now, as several of them came laughing up 
the hill, and calling to me, I felt that I was no longer in a land of 


strangers. 
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At two o’clock, we passed Akerstrom, a second fall, of three feet, and, 
at four, reached the foot of the ridge of hills over which the Gotha falls, at 
Trolhatta. Leaving the boat, I hurried up the steps, at the side of the 
locks, scarcely pausing to look at the great work itself, though it is one 
of the greatest ever accomplished. The canal is carried over the hills, 
and cut through the solid rock.* From the summit, following a path of 
a mile or so through the woods and fields, I came in view of Trolhitta. 
This great cataract, by common consent the greatest in Europe, is not a 
single fall, but a succession of falls, there being five within a mile, 
whose whole descent is 108 feet. The river, whose volume of water 
I should think half as great as that of the Hudson at Albany, comes 
down from the lake Wener, and is here forced between vast masses of 
rock, which, on the right bank, rise into a mountain, covered with wood. 
The left bank is, at the first fall, only a few feet above the water; but 
it preserves its level, while the river leaps down into a long and deep 
ravine. At the foot of the last fall, the whole are in sight at once. This 
is the best view. I went down, before going to the upper fall. There 
you face the whole cataract, from the first calm and deliberate plunge, to 
the final issue in foam and boiling surges—fall after fall, and the rebound 
of the waters, rushing with terrible violence to get free—a mile of foam 
and falling water, and angry billows. The spray fills the air, and the 
thuader is deafening. It is impossible adequately to describe so majestic 
and sublime a spectacle. I have seen Terni, and Tivoli, and the falls 
of the Rhine at Schaffhausen; but none of them can be compared 
with Trolhatta, any more than Trolbatta can be compared with 
Niagara. From this point, I cliinbed the sides of the ravine to the left 
bank, and walked along it, pausing at the different points of view, to the 
greatest fall. Here, in the middle of the current, on the extreme edge, 
is a little island of granite, to which a bridge has been thrown. I sat 
on this island, at the water’s line, till the sun went down, and I was 
called away to join the boat, which had by this time surmounted the 
hill. On each side of the island, the Gotha dashes over the precipice, 
and rushes into a common abyss below; while the everlasting rock 
seems to be shaken by the rush of impetuous and thundering waters, 
and a bright rainbow keeps watch with the sun, sitting upon the clouds 
of spray. 

It was time now to reémbark. A short run brought us to Weners- 
berg. a little town on the lake Wener. Here, at the entrance into the 
lake, before venturing upon its wide waters, we rested for the night. 





* The locks are one hundred and twenty feet long, twenty-two wide, and eight 
deep, with a rise of fourteen feet. The frames of the gates and bridges are iron. 
Our steamer jwas eighty-eight feet long, seven deep, and twenty-one feet seven 


inches wide, and had two beautiful engines of fourteen horse power each. 
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CASTLE OF CHILLON. 


BY T. H. HOWARD. 


There burst a sound * 

Long, loud, and deep, of melody and song, 
That bade thy spires and inmost caves resound 
The poet's magic Chillon, and renowned 

Thy name in wrong; 
The great bard sleeps, and I may but inspire 
A voiceless lay and lyre. 


Yet do [ turn, 
Chillon, my eye upon thy time-worn towers, 
And feel, though mute, the thought within me burn 
Of ashes blent in thine autumnal urn, 
And the star-showers, 
And thunder’s blast, and lightning’s glare, 
So lone wreathed o’er them there. 


But all is slec p 
In this fair semblance; ¢ and around thee lies 
The quiet water—Old St. Gothard’s steep 
Rises beyond thee with a lofty sweep, 
Jp to the glowing skies, 
Nor its wind-voices, nor its lambent rills, 
Wail thy forgotten ills, 


The great Bard’s song 
Comes with a quict passion from the heart, 

Telling the breathing tale of those whose wrong 

And dust are thine. In thy mute strength, how strong, 
Not feebly, Art 

Hath placed thy record on a throne like this, 

Thou white-browed Salamis! 


Oh, for the youths, 
The beautiful and bold, whose memories are 
Fostered in numbers thus—whose sufferings bore 


An echo and a sound from shore, 





* Byron’s “Prisoner of Chillon.” + The lines were suggested by an engraving. 
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Lifting in prayer 
A thousand hearts—teaching the very stones 
To cry in living tones. 


The old Swiss sire, 

Bending before thee as a sacred shrine, 
Long hence, telling the story of the fire 
Of the old poet, and his glorious lyre, 

Shall murmur thine, 

And pleasant boys repeat the tale again, 
Breathing the old-time strain. 


Peace to the slain— 
To the young martyrs in thy prison cell; 
Blessed be they in Heaven met again, 
( Blest be the poet for his burning strain, ) 
Invincible, 
Uprose their spirits from that trying hour, 
To dwell beyond earth’s power. 
Brooklyn, Sept., 1839. 


SCENES AND STORIES IN MANY LANDS 
No. II. 


THE SPANISH DAUGHTER. 


The leaf that I now extract from the journal of my many wanderings 
and adventures, contains a brief, but to my memory, which recalls the 
parties of it in all the bright freshness of an occurrence of yesterday, 
deeply interesting story of a Spanish Davcurer. 

On a splendid summer evening, in the year 1810, I was floating 
gently, in a gallant ship, by the fair town, and fairer adjacent coast of 
Rio de Janeiro. Severe weather had forced us in closer to the shore 
than our proper course would have carried us, and we found ourselves 
almost in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. The looks turned towards the 
beautiful shore, full of that intense insatiable longing, which baffles all 
description, and which none but the tenants of a ship’s cabin for weary 
months can feel, had, however, no effect on our captain; who, intent 
only on the object of his voyage, did not drop his anchor even for an 
hour’s ramble through the lovely scenes that seemed to sail past us, as 
we ourselves glided by them on our southward way. A breeze so faint 
and light, that it scarcely rippled the glassy surface of the water, played 
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fitfully about our loose hanging sails. The sun was just sinking over 
the land on our right, amid a splendor of which the inhabitant of the 
clime in which I now write, cannot form an adequate conception; anda 
fantastic company of clouds hovered, as if exultingly, over the setting of 
the great luminary, from whose departing rays they derived the light in 
which they robed themselves so gloriously. The rays glanced brightly 
on the white villas, embosomed amid verdure of the richest green, as if 
singling them out, along the line of that lovely shore scenery, as the 
most lovely spots on which their last light should rest; and our imagina- 
tion did not fail to invest them with a thousand associations, that seemed 
to cluster naturally around those beautiful dwellings; and strangers as 
we were, from far lands, speeding on our ocean path towards other 
scenes and other objects, bright fancies and kindly sympathies entered 
those fair homes of human hearts and human affections, and lingered 
pleasantly about them. 

Our attention, was, however, before the deepeniag shades veiled them 
from our sight, withdrawn from the shore, to an object of still greater 
interest tous. A small white sail was seen standing out towards us, 
gleaming brightly over the now darkening water. It had evidently 
caught the fresh land breeze, which had not yet reached us, and almost 
as soon as the latter began to fill our flapping sails, a graceful, swift, 
little felueca, had approached within hail of us, and asked where we 
were bound. On answering “the Rio de Ja Plata,” a tall, and fine look- 
ing young Spaniard arose from the bows of the little vessel, and politely 
requested a passage from us; which was on the instant granted with un- 
afiected pleasure. He sprang with graceful ease up the sides of our 
ship, and received a most cordial welcome; for when was a new face, 
or a strange voice, especially so open and handsome a face, and musical 
a voice, as those of our young guest, other than deeply interesting to 
those who have been many weeks at sea, in the monotony only broken 
by an insipid calm, or what our mate called a “ Neptunes tea-party,” of 
both of which we had had our full share. Nor had we yet done with 
those rough visitations of the god; for, ere we entered the broad mouth 
ofthe River of Plate, our once trim and stately vessel was almost a wreck, 
and our new companion a special favorite ; for his manly courage during 
our distresses and dangers, had won him the kindest regard of us all, and 
the warm friendship of the gallant man who commanded our vessel ; and 
when our anchor had moored us safely off the town of Monte Video, 
and our feet trod together the welcome pier, we all felt that two short 
weeks had done the work of years, to attach us to the noble, chivalrous, 
young Don Francisco Cotera. 

Don Francisco had told us little or nothing about himself; and, strong 
as Was Our curiosity, we had not of course, attempted to penetrate an in- 
cognito, which our guest did not volunteer to reveal, so that we knew 
him only by name; his fine education, and high-bred manners attested 
him a gentleman; and the mantling blood that would suffuse his dark 
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but clear forehead, when any of the tales, with which we sought to wile 
the tedium of our voyage, appealed to the nobler sympathies, told from 
how generous a heart it mounted, and spoke the high toned soul of one 
of nature’s aristocracy, prompt to feel, and act nobly. In none of the 
European races, have I met with nobler specimens of humanity, than 
are frequent among the Spaniards. 

Our adieus were warm and cordial, though we expected to meet 
again, as he was going to pass some time in the town. When fellow- 
voyagers separate, though they are to see each other often, it is parting, 
and we felt it so. We were conducted to the place where our papers 
were examined by the master of the port who was gravely sucking 
through a silver tube, a beverage called Matti, from a long necked, small 
vessel of the same material,—a general custom of that country, and con- 
sidered a luxury. My husband’s letters were then forwarded to Don 
Juan Ferrer; who soon was with us, and insisted upon our making his 
house our home, during our stay in Monte Video. He was one of the 
wealthiest merchants of the place, with a princely spirit, and a warm 
and kind nature. Early in life, his domestic peace had been destroyed ; 
and he never afterward admitted a female resident in his family. His 
splendid establishment was supported, however, with all hospitality and 
elegance, and a lavish magnificence, that I have never seen surpassed ; 
and all who have had the good fortune to share it, must have a warm 
place in their hearts for the memory of Don Juan. He had one child 
only—a daughter ; who resided with a relation of amiable manners, by 
whom her education (if I may so call it) was superintended ;—but her 
father also devoted a portion of every day to her instruction, and her 
naturally fine intellect was, therefore, more highly improved than was 
generally the case with the ladies of that country. She lacked none of 
the fascinating graces of a high bred Spanish woman; nor was she free 
from the coquetry that they so well know how to practice. She was of 
the highest order of Spanish beauty, and seemed a combination of the 
grave and gay—the truly feminine, with touches of a lofty and high 
souled character ; at one moment you would see her playing with almost 
infantine artlessness with a little pet negro child, a privileged visitant in any 
apartment that she might occupy, laughing as from a heart where care 
never entered—that jocund, thrilling laugh, that the soul rejoices in— 
which speaks of innocence, of birth, of love, and confidence,—the music 
of happy youth, which, when the world has tutored it, changes its ca- 
dences sadly ; at another moment striking the gay castanet to her own 
sraceful movements, in that most beautiful of all dances, the bolera, and 
with languishing dignity holding her admiring partner in durance,— 
then with the witching fan, luring some sighing victim—or with an 
arch eye beaming mischief, from beneath the closely drawn mantilla, 
which folded over a bust of exquisitely rounded loveliness; but never 
was she half so attractive, as when seated listening to the conversation 
of her father, whose chivalrous character prompted to language of high 
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deeds and stirring enterprise, her full eye dilating with enthusiasm— 
her dimpling mouth firmly closed—her form raised to its utmost height, 
and her bosom swelling with the noble emotion which such language 
would excite. 

Dona Maria was a coquette, and a most lovely one; but she had the 
full materiél for a heroine, if circumstances should try her. 

She was a constant guest, and the brighest ornament of the gay fertw- 
lias of the Senora Maturana. 

One evening, that I well remember, very shortly after our arrival at 
Monte Video, at one of these charming parties, she had fled from the 
admiring throng that usually hovered round her presence, to listen in 
a retired corner of the rooms, to one of the tales of the ancient chivalry, 
that the old Castilian, her father, delighted to relate, having found me 
a willing listener, when a light but firm touch on a guitar sounded 
the adjacent room. This was a very common sound, but I observed it 
to produce a very uncommon effect on the young beauty ; it sent the 
warm current mantling to her glowing cheek, and the tell-tale fan snap- 
ped more loudly, and glittered more rapidly, from the evident confusion 
which it was intended to hide. Presently a firm manly voice rose on 
our ears, singing one of the old Spanish ballads of the days of Spain’s 
knightly pride. This also aroused her father, Don Juan, and he led his 
daughter towards the group collected around the singer, in whom, as the 
voice had already indicated to me, I recognised our gallant young friend 
of the felueca, whom I had not seen since we parted on the pier. When 
he had concluded the song, after a very friendly greeting interchanged 
with us, and a few words denoting a frank intimacy with Don Juan, the 
handsome young cavalier, with a look of entreaty that could not take a 
nay, and was seldom likely to experience one, took the hand of the Dona 
Maria, and led her forth to the middle of the floor; and in another 
instant was heard the musical clicking of the castanets, and the firm 
placed step, that commenced that most beautiful of dances, the Spanish 
bolera. I was well pleased to read the hearts of our two young favorites, 
a pair so noble, so fair, and so worthy of each other ; they spoke in their 
sunny eyes, and gave a language to every graceful motion. It is not, 
however, to be supposed, that the young Dona wholly forgot her double 
nature of the coquette, in the lover. Devotedly as she loved him, her 
chief employment, in his company, was to tantalize poor Don Francisco 
Smiles and tears, sighs and frowns, were at all times equally at her com- 
mand: and she would dispense the m to him with the most promiscuous 
liberality, until she would entangle the heart of the fine gallant fellow in 
a perfect bewilderment of feelings, half rapture, half torture, and all love. 
He knew, however, that he possessed the heart of his mistress ;—they 
were, in fact, betrothed; but even that knowledge, however, he would 
strive to fortify himself with it, could never avail to protect him long 
from the artful power to torment, of a true Spanish girl,—especially 
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such a one as Dona Maria. They were betrothed, though he was not 


a resident of Monte Video, and were to be wedded in a short time. 

More than a month passed delightfully in this gay and happy circle; 
and the permitted time of our stay among our kind and hospitable friends 
was waning last, when a perceptible change came over the character of 
the place. A deep political agitation began to pervade the community. 
The news arrived of the imprisonment of the King of Spain, by Bona+ 
parte. The revolutionary elements which were rife throughout all the 
Spanish colonies in South America, but in none more than in this quar- 
ter, began to stir deeply and strongly. The gaiety of the society almost 
ceased : it was blighted by general suspicion —darkened by the shadows 
of coming events. There were collections of knots of men in the streets ; 
fresh rumors of all kinds kept up a continual excitement; the authorities 
were very vigilant; the military force at Monte Video was increased; 
houses were searched; daily arrests filled the prisons; and in several 
cases they were followed by prompt executions, in the hope of paralyzing 
with terror the efforts of the revolutionary spirits that were known to be 
actively at work throughout all orders of society. 

There is not, or was not at that day, any Almeida at Monte Video; 
and consequently there was wanting the regular afternoon promenade, 
so agreeable in the climate, and so delightful to the Spanish Senoras, 
after the refreshing siesta has removed the languor of a listless morning, 
when the artful mantilla is witchingly adjusted, with the never failing 
fan ready to perform its graceful office of flirtation, and when tiny feet 
are encased in the most delicate satin slippers, to touch, with seemingly 
fairy lightness, the path beneath them. Other walks, therefore, were 
frequently resorted to, or excursions to short distances in the country, 
where many of the gentlemen of the town had beautiful country seats, 
with fine gardens, enclosed either by hedges of the defensive prickly pear, 
or fences formed of the whitened sculls of cattle, the horns of the lowest 
tier being securely fastened in the ground, and the other tiers being closely 
adjusted together, fastened by means of the curved horns, so as to form a 
perfectly strong and impenetrable wall, the horns of the uppermost tier 
pointing upwards. These fences afford a useful means of disposing of 
a portion of the heads of the hundreds of thousands of wild cattle that 
are brought in here to be slaughtered for their hides. They are chiefly 
designed to keep off the herds which roam at will, over this level and 
rich country. 

We had returned one evening from a delightful excursion of this 
kind, in which Don Francisco had entertained us by an exhibition of 
his skill in throwing the lasso, chasing, on a wild horse, the wild herds 
of cattle, and entangling, with unerring certainty, in the noose of the 
lasso, any particular animal pointed out to him. He had been amply 
rewarded for his daring and dexterity with the enthusiastic viras of the 
whole company, and the unclouded smiles of the Signorita Maria. We 


returned in high spirits and merriment. Don Juan was not, accidentally, 
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of the party. We proceeded almost immediately to the Senora Matu- 
rana’s tertulia, and a general flush of gaiety and excitement pervaded 
the whole party, which had scarcely been known of late. 

We had not been long there, when a stranger entered the brilliant 
throng, and proceeded almost directly to the settee at which Dona 
Maria was seated in earnest conversation with her lover. The latter 
was disclosing to her, in a low whispering, the particulars of a republi- 
can conspiracy that was to explode on the morrow, of which himself 
and her father were the prominent chiefs, to prepare her for the tumult 
that was to succeed the smooth gayety of the evening. He knew her 
well, and he paid but a just tribute to her high energy and bravery of 
character in not fearing to entrust to her the secret which he would have 
striven to conceal from a woman of humbler mould. Every prepara- 
tion was complete; success was certain; there was no fear of treachery. 
His countenance was lit up with a noble enthusiasm of patriotism and 
daring. Dona Maria sat fixed as a statue, that varying and animated 
countenance no longer pourtraying the fitful caprices of the coquette, but 
strongly marked by a decided and resolved expression, combined with a 
congenial enthusiasm caught from the pleasing eye of her lover. If 
her cheek was pale, no tear stained its whiteness; and if her lips were 
bloodless, there was no quivering of fear, and no word of womanly ter- 
ror fell from them. The stranger, a man of fine bearmg, advanced as 
if to lead her to the dance, when, striking his castanets so loudly as to 
cover the sound of his voice, he addressed them in low and rapid words: 
“Dona Maria, command yourself, as a Castilian should. Give no sign 
of hearing any thing thit should excite surprise or alarm. Your father 
is in prison; a false friend has betrayed him. There has been foul 
treachery,” he repeated, fastening a keen glance on Don Francisco. A 
livid paleness for a moment crossed the brow and cheek of the latter: 
“Ha! who was the traitor?” he exclaimed. “I know not,’ replied the 
stranger: “you also are suspected; hostile eyes are upon you now; the 
evidence of only a word, a look, a gesture, is required to commit you to 
the same prison, and the same fate. Beware. Do not distrust me; 
though a stranger, I am a friend.” With these words, he sauntered 
away, with apparent carelessness, and, after making the circuit of the 
rooms, addressing light gallantries to various ladies of his acquaintance, 
he disappeared, unobserved by any. 

The emotions of Dona Maria I need not attempt to describe. It is 
sufficient to say that she mastered all outward display of them. She 
went through the forms of the dance almost mechanically ; and, as soon 
as she could, without attracting the notice which it was her object to 
avoid, she hastened to depart, leaning, almost in a state of exhaustion, on 
the arm of her lover. 

The stranger who had addressed them was an enemy and spy. Don 
Juan had been arrested, but only on vague suspicion. His object was 
to extort from Don Francisco’s first eraotions some exclamation which 
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might be evidence against both. His success has been seen. As Don 
Francisco crossed the threshold of the Senora Maturana’s door, he was 
arrested by a file of soldiers. The Dona Maria was borne home by her 
attendants, a seemingly lifeless burthen—her energy of mind, high and 
heroic as it was, having overstrained itself, in the attempt to bear up 
against this double-stunning blow. 

These arrests prevented the explosion of the conspiracy on the follow- 
ing day. An attempt was made by the authorities to envelope the affair 
in mystery, though the disappearance of a person of such note as Don 
Juan created a great excitement in the town. His house was closed and 
sealed, his property seized; and both prisoners were kept in close con- 
finement. Dona Maria was bestowed, with a faithful old attendant, who 
had been her nurse, in a neighboring convent. She had, however, as 
soon as the first overwhelming effect of such a dreadful calamity was 
over, formed a plan for herself. She began immediately to project the 
escape of her father and lover. The only son of Margarita, her nurse, 
was an attendant in the prison in which they were confined; and he was 
induced by dazzling offers to engage in the project which she formed. 
An assistant being rendered necessary by the late great increase in the 
numbers of prisoners, to perform various subordinate offices in the pri- 
son, and chiefly to serve the prisoners with their food, he was able, by 
his earnest recommendations, to procure the appointment for a young 
cousin of his, an intelligent and willing lad, though rather femigine in 
appearance, and as yet unaccustomed to rough work. Margarita, 
knowing the energies of her young mistress’ character, coincided fully 
in the plan; and, notwithstanding the attempts of the superior of the 
convent (a relative and friend of Maria) to dissuade her from so rash an 
enterprise, the lovely young Senorita presented herself at the prison, in 
so complete a disguise, as effectually to conceal her identity even from 
the most familiar eye. Her bold, frank manner pleased the keeper— 
her remarkable beauty of feature, for a boy, pleased the keeper’s wife; 
and she was forthwith installed in the duties of her important office. 
She played her difficult part admirably. Her natural boldness of cha- 
racter, and love of enterprize, added to the high motives which prompted 
her course, enabled her to do so witha firmness of heart that buoyed her 
spirits up for the task; and the Dona Maria, the beautiful mistress of a 
thousand hearts, the nursling of luxury and indulgent affection, cast no 
repining thoughts upon her former happiness, nor ever shrank from the 
performance of her hard tasks; and, like all exalted minds, she bore the 
chain nobly when duty formed its links. Hers was not the puling sen- 
timent which laments, but the genuine, heaven-born enthusiasm which 
dares, and acts. 

Perhaps it may be necessary for me to re-assure the reader that I am 
relating nothing but simple fact. 

Pepe, Margarita’s son, had not, from his office, any means of commu- 
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nication with the prisoners. The object of her entrance into the jail 
was, of course, to communicate with them, and arrange some means of 
escape, in which they would have the assistance of Pepe. For some 
time, no such opportunity was afforded her. She was not trusted to 
carry food to the more important state prisoners, who were served by 
the jailer himself. Poor Maria began almost to despair. At length, 
however, her good conduct was rewarded with such confidence, that the 
jailer, in his indolence, gave her the task of serving all the ranges of 
On her first visit to her father, she was accompanied by the 
jailer. She was evidently not recognized by him, in the darkness of his 
cell, and in her disguise. With Don Francisco, she was equally fortu- 
nate; he scarcely turned a look towards her, but sat with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, in a fierce gloom, with despair at his heart, at the 
thought of her, the very being who stood, trembling with mingled de- 


cells. 


light and fear, before him. 

I need not dwell on what followed; the success with which she dis- 
covered herself to both successively; the rapture which, like an angel 
from heaven, she brought to those dark, and before hopeless, dungeons; 
her own exultation; the plan of escape arranged, in which no flaw ap- 
peared to dim the brightness of her hope and confidence. All was com- 
plete, and there could be no doubt of success; it was on board of our 
gallant vessel that they were to be secretly received, to be borne imme- 
diately away to safety and happiness. A night was fixed for the escape 

The two prisoners had in the mean time been tried ;_ but very unsatis- 
factory evidence was all that could be adduced against them. There 
was manifestly a strong disposition, on the part of the authorities, to 
make terrifying examples of them, but no sentence was pronounced 
upon them at the time of the trial. It was generally believed that they 
would not be condemned to death. 

The intense emotions of Dona Maria, as she rose, from a sleepless pal- 
let, on the morning of the day that was to be the last of their imprison- 
ment, immured from the light of freedom, love, and happiness, L will 
not attempt to describe. There was a buoyancy in her step, a brilliancy 
in her eye, and a flush on her cheek, that had never becn there since 
the fatal night of the arrest. 

On her presenting herself at the usual hour, to receive from the jailer 
the keys of the cells, and the breakfast for the prisoners, she was ordered 
to omit the two cells in which the whole interest and her heart was con- 
centrated; and, in explanation of her anxious astonishment, he showed 
her a warrant from the Governor, and President of the Court, just re- 
ceived, ordering that the two prjsoners be led out to the public square in 
front of the prison, immediately, for execution. 

“ Behold the soldiers drawn out,” continued he, looking out upon the 
sjuare, without observing the boy, “ with one file drawn for the execu- 
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tion. This is much less troublesome than hanging; and they are gen- 
tlemen, though they are rebels. Here comes holy father Ignacio.” 

Maria stood stunned. Her cheeks were bloodless, her lips parted 
with a certain ghostly smile, and there was a fearful wildness in her 
eye, which was fixed on the square beneath. The keeper told us of the 
scene. Who can imagine that moment ? 

She saw, but heeding the sight only as the sight of spectral monsters 
is felt in dreams, advancing across the square, bearing a tall black cross 
aloft in his right hand. He entered the prison, and passed into the cells 
of the prisoners, in each of which he remained a brief space. They 
were then led forth to the small court-yard, into which the gate of the 
prisons, in front of which they were to be shot, opened. ‘The counte 
nances of both were deadly pale, but with a firm and lofty expression 
As they met and grasped each other by the hand, a tear rose to the eye 
of Don Juan; Francisco understood to whom it referred, and their 
hands pressed each other with a clasp of convulsive bitterness. They 
then stood with folded arms, and a fearless and haughty port, combined, 
however, suitably with solemn resignation. 

Maria remained motionless in the spot in which she had received the 
awful announcement. The horror of the pretended boy was ascribed 
by the jailer to his youth; but he told her she might stay, and see the 
execution from the window. She, without consciousness, obeyed, and 
stood rooted to the spot, until the heavy sound of the bell of an adjoin- 
ing church struck upon her ear. F'rantic, she rushed forth to seek the 
cells; her way led her through the court-yard. She saw, at one intense 
glance, the whole scene; the procession forming; a number of priests, 
with the priest with the black cross at the head; the guard of soldiers; 
the attendants of the jail; and, in the midst of the group, the noble 
figures about whom all this preparation centered. 

One thrilling shriek, piercing to the brain of every hearer, and cur- 
dling the blood at every heart, and a swift figure divided the little crowd 
of priests andoldiers, and, passing by the figure of Don Francisco, her 
lover, Maria was in the arms of her father. The sight was immediately 
understood by all. One heaving gasp, a convulsive throe, and blood 
was seen to gush profusely from her mouth, nostrils and ears; her fa- 
ther’s bosom, on which she lay, already bared for the purpose for which 
he was led forth, was covered with the crimson tide, and several of the 
by-standers were stained with the blood. 

She was laid on the ground. Father and betrothed lover knelt over 
her. 

“ Gracias a Dios!’ exclaimed the former, repeatedly. “Thank God 
thank God! I am now happy.” 

Poor Francisco spoke not, but knelt in a long, uninterrupted gaze 
upon that exquisite loveliness. There was no tear in his eye, though 
they streamed from those of the old man upon his daughter's face. In 
little more than a minute, she was dead—suflocated by the torrents of 
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blood within. Francisco anointed his breast with the crimson dye, as if 
for a mark for the bullets, and then raised it aloft, apparently in a silent 
imprecation. He then sprang to his feet, and demanded, almost fiercely, 
to be led out. 

In five minutes, those two gallant and noble souls had followed that 
of her who was the object of their equal, mutual love. Victims of 
treachery and suspicieus tyranny, they died like brave men. Both fell 
dead at the first fire. 

From no great distance, [ witnessed their falf, with a shuddering, but 
fascinated gaze, that I could not avert from the sight. 

The three were buried tegether in one wide grave, Maria lying in 
the middle. Peace to them; and gentle and tender memories, in the 
hearts of all who knew them and their sad story, linger around that 
grave! 

On the following day, we left Monte Video, perfectly wretched, and 
sick at heart. I have never seen it since; and I can never now see or 
hear the name of that place, in which some of the brightest hours of my 
life were passed, without a smking at the heart, at the remembrance of 
the fate of that fine old Castilian, Don Juan, and that noble and beautiful 
young pair, Don Francisco and the Senorita Maria. 


SONNET. 


QN AN ENGRAVING OF MRS. FANNY KEMBLE BUTLER: AFTER SULLY 





“ Graver things 
Come in their turn.”—Rocenrs. 


Thanks, gifted Artist! for this pictured scroll, 

Which thus thine own bright genius dost reveal ; 
This rogsy of loveliest lines oN sTEEL, 

Which mirrors, like a dream, that passioned soul 

“ O’er which no living power holdeth control.’’ 

And thanks to him who, Franklin-like, could steal- 
The lightning of that heavenly eye, and seal 

That speaking glance, for Time’s far distant goal. 

Yet, though glad eyes shall brighten—voices sweet 
Breathe grateful praises—blessing thee the while,— 
Thou’ lt know it not! and many a glowing smile, 

Waked by thine art—thy sour shall never greet. 

Like stars, that course throuzh heaven, but never meet, 

Is fame to hearts like thine: Too pisTanT To 2EGUILE! 
J. J. Pease. 
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DEPARTED HEROES. 


Shout for the mighty men 
Who sleep in our father-land, 
(Blest be their grave.) 
Shout over hill and glen, 
And over sea and strand,— 
Shout for the brave. 


When the loud war-cry burst, 
And the fire-brand was red 
On Concord’s plain, 
Who met the foe the first ?— 
Who sent them back aecurst ? 
They are the mighty dead,— 
Shout for the slain. 


Where is that fearless band 
Who, in their hall arrayed, 
Pledged at all cost, 
Freedom throughout the land, — 
Freedom on wave and strand ?— 
Death could not be delayed— 
Shout for the lost. 


Freeman, to live or die 
On our beloved soil, 

They were as we ;— 
Forth fling the banner high, 
Forth peal the banner cry ; 

No more a tyrant’s spoil— 

Shout for the free. 


Shout for these mighty men, 
Sons of our father-land,— 
Over the wave, 
And over hill and glen, 
And over rock and strand,— 
Shout for the brave. 7: Bae, Ea 
July 4, 1839. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS, WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
NO. XVI. 


CHARLES JARED INGERSOLL. 


Cuares Jarep IncErsoxt was born at Philadelphia the third of 
October, 1782. Unlike many distinguished Americans, whose just pride 
is to be rather founders than offspring of established families, Mr. 
Ingersoll’s descent is from historical forefathers. His maternal grand- 
father, Charles Pettit, served in the Commissariat of the army of the 
Revolution, also as Member of Congress, and was a prominent person 
in the Democratic party. His paternal grandfather, Jared Ingersoll, held 
several offices of the British crown, and was one of the first victims of 
what is called Lynch law: having been compelled by a well-organized 
mob, in 1763, at Hartford, Connecticut, to resign, under duress, the office 
of Commissioner of Stamps, so odious to America. On his gray horse, 
surrounded by a multitude threatening to injure, if not destroy him, if 
he did not instantly lay down his office, he jocosely remarked to a friend 
that he was like Death in Revelations, mounted on a pale horse, with hell 
at his heels. Charles J. Ingersoll’s father, the only child of this tory 
parent, although in England completing his professional education, when 
the revolution broke out, instantly declared for it and retired to France, 
till by a perilous winter navigation he escaped to America, to share the 
fortunes of his country. Among the many eminent public stations he 
held, (and he declined still more,) he was one of the members of the illus- 
trious Convention which conferred on the United States that admirable 
modern modification of representative government in a constitution, more 
liable to injury by construction, to which Jared Ingersoll was uniformly 
opposed, than by any other infidelity to it. Thus descended, and more- 
over closely connected by marriage with another honorable tory, who 
was appointed by a democratic Governor to the highest judicial post in 
Pennsylvania, it was while warmly repelling a sweeping curse of all 
tories, pronounced by a friend, that Charles J. Ingersoll uttered the honest 
vindication of some of his most revered connections, for which party male- 
diction has been showered upon him,—that, if old enough to have been a 
tory, he would probably have been one himself. It is easy now to chime 
in with overwhelming success in revolution, and to condemn all who 
happened to take the wrong side. But a manly and speculative apology 
for kindred, bound by oaths of office and other strong inducements to 
the royal government, are not premises from which to infer tory poli- 
tics, to the prejudice of one with a character established by a life of ad- 
hesion, under trying circumstances, to the principles and patriots of the 
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American revolution. Mr. Ingersoll had lived down this absurd calumny, 
when it was revived by garbled extracts of an angry letter long gone 
to oblivion, being treacherously sprung im his late election contest. 
The trick did not produce the slightest effect, however, although very 
many of his supporters were sons of whigs of the revolution, bred in 
deep abhorrence of tories; for while the well-born, as they are some- 
times styled, of America, seldom have distinguished ancestry to boast of, 
it is surprising how many of the unknown are descended from soldiers 
of the times that tried men’s souls, and how nobly they cherish the honor 
of such a lineage. Of a kin to this disparagement is another charge, 
so ofien repeated that it has, perhaps, acquired some credence: that Mr. 
Ingersoll was onee a federalist. The facts hereafter stated will settle that 
point. As Madison, and Crawford, and other apostles of the democratic 
party were called federalists, so might the subject of this sketch be. Jef- 
ferson, in his celebrated maugural, said that Amerieans are allt federalists, 
and all republicans. In the mutations of parties and of men, Mr. Inger- 
soll, who has always, as in the instance of his apology for tories, been 
. characterised by the utmost independence of opinion, has no doubt occa- 
sionally opposed those with whom he has generally coincided. But his 
principles have never changed. While a boy of thirteen years of age, he 
electioneered the democratie ticket in the warm eontest between Swan- 
wick and Tilghman to represent Philadelphia in Congress. While a 
youth of sixteen, at college, in the flagrant hour of rank federalism, the 
only newspaper he took was the Democratic Journal, then edited by Mat- 
thew Carey, and on innumerable memorable occasions Charles J. Inger- 
soll has given too many and too costly proofs of his ingrain attachment 
to democracy, to leave a doubt of his sincerity. Few men’s induce- 
ments to desert and deny it have been stronger. None, livmg as he has 
been in the very focus of contumelious and exclusive city aristocracy, 
has stood fast firmer, or spoken out freer for the whole code of the De- 
claration of American Independence. During the hostilities with France 
in 1798, when still a mere lad, he shared the martial enthusiasm which 
the federal administration labored to excite against an insolent foe: and 
he is yet, no doubt, willing to acknowledge that with the progressive de- 
velopment of political experience, his mind has gradually. opened to con- 
victions of democratic excellence, whieh at first it paused upon. But, 
from first to last, from early boyhood to advariced age, tried by all his 
writings, his speeches, and his actions, his attachments and his aversions, 
his intimacies and estrangements, thirty years of unquestionable creden- 
tials, private and public, attest that he has always been among the hardiest 
pioneers of the loftiest American patriotism, tived in the full faith of the 
real presence of popular sovereignty and radical politics, inflexibly an- 
tagonist to English tory or federal party doctrine, and always openly and 
heartily opposed to them. Brought up in al? the elegant accomplishments, 
beside the ordinary tendencies of cotlegiate education, but unspoiled by 
such endowments, he studied, practised, and inculcated the stoic philoso- 
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phy of republicanism, and preferred the doric to the corinthian order of 
politics, while cast in the “corinthian order of society.”’ His opinion in- 
deed has always been that weak government is a national calamity ; but 
that a government in which the people are really sovereign isthe strong- 
est of all, and that the popular sovereignty should be not merely pro- 
claimed, but carried into full effect. 

After undergoing the usual routine of school and college education 
in this country, besides an uncommon measure of private tuition in 
every branch of polite education, with a teraperament inclined more to 
the poetry than the prose ef learning, but admitted with credit to the bar, 
before coming of age, he was sent to Europe, there to finish, as was then 
considered useful, the formation of American character. While there 
he was attached to the diplomatic family of Mr. King, the American 
minister at Lordon, travelled with him in Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
jand, Germany and France, 4 returned to America, cured of whatever 
preference he might have entertained for the old world, and thoroughly 
American. The great events and personages of revolutionary France 
headed by their wonderful leader, the institutions and attractions of Eng- 
Jand, the classical scenes of Flanders, Switzerland, and the valley of 
the Rhine; the placid despotism of Germany, and the fettered republi- 
canism of Holland, were subjects of Mr. Ingersoll’s observation, and 
stored his mind with recollections for afterthought and ethical disquisi- 
tion, of which a specimen has been lately published in the Democratic 
Review, in the paper entitled “Europe Long Ago.” 

In 1805, he was appointed by Governor McKean to an inferior office, 
neither solicited nor expected: and thus began political association with 
what was then known as the Third Party, a section of the democratic, 
headed by McKean, Dallas, Jones, afterwards Secretary of the Navy, and 
other prominert republicans, which was eventually overcome and rein- 
stated in the great democratic family of which Governor Snyder became 
the successful head. He likewise conferred on Mr. Ingersoll an office of 
some importance, which he did not long hold, witheut giving him the least 
notice or expectation of it. In 1808, he published a pamphlet, entitled 
the Rights and Wrongs, Power and Policy of the United States of Ame- 
rica, which was much circulated and applauded by the republicans, being 
an extensive defence of the commercial and maritime policy of Jefferson’s 
administration, founded on the positions taken by Madison’s resolutions 
of 1794, to resist the aggression of the great European belligerents. 
This pamphlet was revised before publication by Charles Brockden 
Brown, the first American novelist, then editor of the American Register, 
a retiring, but decided advocate of democratic principles. Several years 
before, Mr. Ingersoll had published a Tragedy, which was performed 
with some success; as since he has submitted to the press a more elabo- 
rate dramatic poem which has never been brought upon the stage. 

In 1809, Inchiquin, or the Jesuits’ Letters, from his pen, appeared, 
anonymously, and indeed clandestinely, (as the object was to give the work 
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an European appearance,) which was the first, most decided, and successful 
vindication of the abused character, institutions, manners, politics, and lite- 
rature of this country. It is difficult at present to appreciate the inde- 
pendence which such a work then required. The United States were 
yet British in almost every thing except government; in which, too, the 
federal party desired them to remain, without a spark of American self- 
sufficiency. A declaration of literary, social, and moral independence, 
was almost as bold a stroke as the great declaration of political inde- 
pendence, ventured in 1776, which accomplished not much more than 
mere political severance. Not only was every thing and almost every 
thought colonial, but a large party insisted that they ought to be. Tio 
deny this federal dogma,—the idolatry of English every thing,—was 
heresy, causing, if not physical, at any rate, social and political dissolution 
in all the tortures of contumelious exclusion from respect. Mr. Ingersoll 
led a forlorn hope in the desperate encounter with this deep-rooted preju- 
dice, but has lived to see it considerably dislodged, and completely rebuked. 
The poetry of Barlow, the history of Ramsey and Marshall, the eloquence 
of Congress, the superiority, not merely the equality, of the American 
character compared with that of Europe, were the postulates of his task ; 
and its sensation was great throughout the whole country. It was no 
party appeal, or merely passionate, but an address, however fervent, to 
the reason and the realities of America, demonstrating that American 
mind and American matter of all kinds, under the vivifying influence of 
free institutions, fine climate, noble territories, and magnificent natural 
capabilities, are not and cannot be inferior, but ought to be and rhust be 
superior, to those of an old world without the samé@ advantages. In the 
Jesuits’ Letters, also, Jefferson’s aversion to the navy was combatted, and 
the preéminence of this now universally recognised right arm of Ame- 
rican safeguard indicated and predicted. Mr. Ingersoll, by numerous 
publications since the Jesuits’ Letters—particularly a ‘discourse before 
the American Philosophical Society, which has been reviewed in the 
Revue Encyclopédique of France, and an Oration before the Society for 
commemorating the fourth of July, without distinction of party, which is 
quoted by Bulwer in his Rienzi,—followed up the lessons of that first ap- 
peal of American patriotism by further views of a similar stamp, till there 
are now legions of converts from even those at first the most inexorable to 
his strains, ready to second them; and American independence is a moral 
as well as a political reality, even along the ‘Atlantic sea-board, where 
every wind and wave wafts European idolatry, Juxury and prejudice to 
subjugate us. While opposed to the code which exelides or retards the 
incorporation of European laborers with our own, in a vast country so 
much in want of labor, deeming the whole system of naturalization laws 
injurious to American growth, and reckoning adult men and women 
among the most valuable of American importations, Mr. Ingersoll has 
always been the uncompromising antagonist of the travelling vagabonds 
who come among us, not to settle but revile. The battle with them is 
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nearly won. Still there are some, among whom he is one, who reckon 
Jefferson’s aversion to English ascendency in this hemisphere a cardinal 
point of American politics; that society as well as government should be 
remodelled here; and that whether by laws, arms, commerce, manufac- 
tures or currency, we never should suffer the Laocoon of British tastes, 
with giant arms, to hug the young America to death. 

In 1811, Mr. Ingersoll was an unsuccessful candidate on the demo- 
cratic ticket, by regular party nomination, for election to the State Legis- 
lature. But in 1812, he was by the same means triumphantly elected to 
Congress. His literary vindication of his country was such as has been 
sketched. We come now to the more serious undertaking, by the war 
of 1812, of which he was not merely a zealous advocate but an ardent 
instigator—that war which in blood sealed the moral sovereignty, as 
the war of the revolution had the political independence, of the United 
States of America. In 1805, our maritime troubles became intolerable ; 
and from that time till declared, war, as he thought, was only deferred by 
a series of merely palliative and procrastinating expedients. Still, in all 
Jefferson’s restrictive measures, preventive of hostilities, Mr. Ingersoll 
supported him, though without confidence in their result. It is an 
aphorism of Montesquieu, that “ happy are the people’ whose annals are 
dull.” Yet war is an evil occasionally unavoidable and full of interest. 
Throughout all the preliminary warlike steps of Madison’s administra- 
tion, Mr. Ingersoll was an active agent with the press, and in primary 
assemblies of the people, for bringing it on. <A few weeks before the 
Congressional declaration, when the Administration was thwarted by an 
adverse Senate, a doubtful House of Representatives, and at least one 
lukewarm member of the cabinet itself, a formidable opposition and a di- 
vided people, the very shout of the onset went up from a meeting of ten 
thousand democrats in the yard of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
where the resolutions and address moved and made by Mr. Ingersoll, were 
carried by enthusiastic popular acclamation, and all government doubts 
silenced by such an outburst of the voice of the people for war. Never 
was war more just or necessary: but never was a nation worse prepared 
for war, beyond the mere good will of the democracy. It was declared, 
however, forthwith, and while the rankest of federal opposition denounced 
it as execrably unnatural, wanton, absurd and wicked, all who fought for 
it as murderers, and all who paid or loaned money for it as deserving its 
utter loss by confiscation, Charles J. Ingersoll was among the first to sub- 
scribe all he was worth to the first loan at par, which was soon, by dis- 
aster and abuse, down more than thirty per cent. 

In May, 1813, hetook his seat in Congress at the special session, con- 
vened by the President, to lay taxes, raise armies, equip squadrons, and 
otherwise place the nation in the armour and attitude of hostilities so long 
waged against us, that we must sink in disgrace and weakness, as the 
President's Message argued, unless we also took up arms to retort 
hostilities on our assailants. Mr. Ingersoll was one of the youngest 
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members of the war Congress; and so juvenile in appearance that the 
doorkeeper refused him admission, when he went to take his seat. Ap- 
pointed by Mr. Speaker Clay, (for whose brilliant and commanding 
talents he entertained the highest admiration,) chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and also a member of the Committee of Foreign 
Relations, of which Mr. Calhoun was chairman, Mr. Ingersoll entered 
with alacrity upon the duties of his place, and during the three sessions 
of 1813, 1814, 1815, two of them specially convoked by President Madi- 
son under the emergencies and disasters of the war, he was always at 
his post, took an active part in almost every debate, and, as the Journals 
attest, voted for every measure necessary to sustain and abridge the war 
by vigorous prosecution. Though an adherent of the Administra- 
tion, his first speech contained an attack on a member of it, suspected 
of overweening anxiety for peace by means which Mr. Ingersoll 
thought neither the most politic or dignified: and the final attachment 
of the Post Office Department, as now arranged, to the other dependen- 
cies of the Executive, instead of revolving in a sphere of its own, if not 
originating with, was accelerated by a movement of Mr. Ingersoll 
against the then Postmaster General, who was also suspected of dis. 
affection to the war. All laws for increasing the army and navy, for 
first creating, and afterwards, when Secretary Dallas declared the abun- 
pance of national resources, by the bankruptcy of the Treasury, for 
doubling them, for the conscription of a military force out of the militia, 
a mode of raising armies which Mr. Ingersoll pronounced much more 
republican and effective than voluntary enlistment, and finally for a bank 
of the United States, as recommended by President Madison and Secre- 
tary Dallas—in a word, whatever the country needed for the war, found 
in Mr. Ingersoll an unwavering and determined advocate. He also took 
a leading part in obtaining public funds for the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal, as an indispensable natural highway ; for the purchase of Mr. 
Jefferson’s Library, and above all for securing a naval ascendency on the 
lakes. He was the open advocate of carrying the war into Canada 
and not confining it to the ocean, which was one of the specious subter- 
fuges of an unprincipled opposition, while he insisted that victories in 
Canada were the best means of peace. When Mr. Clay, in 1814, was 
appointed one of the commissioncrs for negotiating peace, and Mr. Cheves 
was elected Speaker, by a union of the federal minority with a part of 
the democratic majority, Mr. Ingersoll was one of the fifty-seven Demo- 
rats who voted for Mr. Grundy. ‘The National Intelligencer, then the 
democratic administration paper, contains many of his speeches and mo- 
tions, some of which are yet also extant in pamphlets. At the close of 
the session of 1813, he addressed to the people of his district a long letter 
on the subject of French and British influence, at that time the great 
topic of party recrimination. One of the last of his speeches, in 1815, 
was on seconding the resolution submitted by Governor Troup, of 
Georgia, for thanking General Jackson, and his brave army, for their 
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exploits at New Orleans, on which occasion, the war being then closed 
in a blaze of glory, Mr. Ingersoll gave vent to a hearty declamation 
of patriotic gratitude, which was republished with applause in England, 
as it has been often since in this country. He had taken an active part 
in removing from military command the antiquated generals at first ap- 
pointed, and bringing forward their abler juniors, Brown, Scott, McComb, 
Jackson, Gaines, and others by whom victories were gained. Enjoying 
the confidential intimacy of Monroe, acting Secretary of War, he was 
privy to the measures devised by him for imparting fresh vigor to it, in 
Canada, where it was intended to carry it with great force if it had con- 
tinued another year. He was acquainted with General Jesup’s being 
stationed at Hartford, Connecticut, ostensibly recruiting, but really to sup- 
press by force, if necessary, any attempt thereabouts to execute the trea- 
sonable designs of the Convention at that place. He was present when 
their emissaries came to Washington and appeared with some of the fed- 
eral members in the lobby of the House of Representatives, on an errand 
which, but for their meeting the news of peace on their way, was undcr- 
stood to be to demand that Madison should resign, and a federalist be 
made President in his place, on pain of the separation of New England 
from the Union. This, however odious, is wholesome reminiscence, 
which ought to be from time to time, like first principles, recurred to. 
While too many of the educated and opulent, the lawyers, the clergy, and 
the mercantile interest were leagued in factious opposition to a war, which 
now all regard as the great producer of American peace and prosperity, 
striving to disgrace its advocates, cripple its resources, and dishonor its 
heroes, Mr. Ingersoll was their enthusiastic and fearless champion ; in- 
stead of quailing at disasters, rising to a higher tone of energy, and encou- 
raging the people of all parties to maintain the war as the only salvation 
of the country. ; 

The advantage which the opposition took of public calamities, particu - 
larly the cayfture and sack of Washington, to discredit the administration, 
lost him his re-election to Congress. But after this discomfiture, his 
term being as yet unexpired, he repaired to the seat of government, at 
the special session of September, 1814; and in the midst of the smoul- 
dering ruins of the capitol, the autumnal diseases of a sickly season, 
and the confusion of undisciplined soldiery encamped about Washington, 
Congress, then sitting in the Post Office, (since burnt and now rebuild- 
ing,) the only public edifice not destroyed by the incendiary Vandals, 
whom it was denounced by a numerous party as a shame and a folly to 
attempt to resist, Mr. Ingersoll took his seat with the Lowndes, the 
Macons, the Pleasants, the Eppes, and the many other now sainted repre- 
sentatives of an unterrified people, resolved with the yeomanry, the mari- 
ners and others, who had the good sense and the patriotism to endure to 
the end, to rise or to fall with their country. 

The end has crowned the work. It was Mr. Ingersoll’s fate, like them 
at that time, to be reviled and despised by malevolent, timid and merce- 
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nary men. But it has been a consolation and a blessing to reflect, as it 
will be historical distinction, that in those disastrous days he never faltered. 
Dallas had been called to take his noble stand upon the ruins of the Trea- 
sury, in some degree on Mr. Ingersoll’s suggestion, who enjoyed that 
eminent statesman’s close intimacy while devising the financial plans 
which restored confidence and resources to the United States. His admi- 
rable view of the causes of the war was written during and for the war, 
but, having been published after peace took place, was necessarily ushered 
forth with less authentic and imposing effect than would otherwise have 
been the case. That ablest vindication that has ever appeared not only 
of that struggle, but of the whole policy of American government, was 
communicated in manuscript to Mr. Ingersoll, with an intimation from 
Mr. Dallas, that he should propose Mr. I. to the President as Mr. Dal- 
las’s successor in the District Attorneyship of Pennsylvania, to which he 
was accordingly appointed by President Madison, at the close of the war 
Congress. In that responsible office Mr. Ingersoll remained fourteen 
years successfully cultivating the arduous profession of which it was the 
aid, not interfering, but on the contrary harmonizing with an extensive 
and lucrative private practice, during the successive administrations of 
Presidents Madison, Monroe, and John Q. Adams, until displaced by 
President Jackson, in 1829, at the instigation, as General Jackson has 
since explained, of an enemy of them both, then a member of his cabinet. 
President John Q. Adams, with whom Mr. Ingersoll had always pre- 
served a good understanding,—having much respect for his learning, pro- 
bity, and patriotism,—selected his most intimate friend, Mr. Rush, for Se- 
cretary ofthe Treasury, and re-appointed Mr. Ingersoll District Attorney, 
under circumstances exceedingly gratifying. Although, therefore, none 
more openly condemned the union of Mr. Adams with Mr. Clay, or 
questioned Mr. Adams's claims to the Chief Magistracy, yet Mr. I. would 
not cast his vote against that gentleman in the contest between him and 
General Jackson. - Nor would he vote against the hero of New Crleans. 
Upon these grounds he did not vote at all at that Presidential election. 
At the prior contest, when Messrs. Crawford, Adams, Jackson, and Clay, 
were candidates, Mr. Ingersoll warmly sided with Crawford, not only 
because he was the regular nominee of the Democratic party, but be- 
cause Mr. Ingersoll knew him to be eminently qualified for its head, 
and for the Presidency. With the bulk of the Democracy which sup- 
ported Crawford, he subsequently joined in adhesion to General Jack- 
son, of whose public services and noble character he was among the 
most grateful admirers. On the occasion of the controversy respecting 
his incursion into Florida, Mr. Ingersoll published, as early as July, 
1818, in the Philadelphia Democratic Press—then the leading journal 
of Pennsylvania—an argument which was the first vindication of the 
General on the grounds of international law, at the succeeding ses- 
sion of Congress, so ably urged by the Administration. Notwithstand- 
ing his removal from office by President Jackson, Mr. Ingersoll, far 
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from taking part with his enemies, seized the opportunity of a public 
dinner to Mr. Poinsett, to declare his cordial approval of the General’s 
personal conduct, as well as that of his administration ; and in all the 
banking and currency exigencies of the Jackson Administration, he was 
among its most thoroughgoing advocates. Shortly before General Jack- 
son’s retirement from the Presidency, he tendered through Mr. Secretary 
Forsyth, an old friend and college classmate of Mr. Ingersoll, an office 
more profitable and less laborious than that from which he had been 
removed, but it was instantly declined, Mr. I. not choosing that his sup- 
port of the Jackson Administration should be subject to the slightest im- 
putation. He moreover preferred popular to executive place, and, soon 
after his removal from the District Attorneyship, accepted an unsought 
nomination of the Democrats of Philadelphia, for a seat in the State 
Legislature, to which he was elected by a considerable majority. In that 
capacity, constant opposition to all corporate, particularly banking privi- 
leges, and a steady advocacy of the main arteries of the vast system of 
territorial improvement designed to render Pennsylvania the heart of 
the American Union, were the outlines of his service as a member of 
the Legislature. At the Canal or Internal Improvement Convention, 
as it was called, which met at Harrisburg, in 1825, to devise and ori- 
ginate this system, Mr. Ingersoll submitted a resolution for trying the 
then unknown merits of railroads with locomotive engines, just intro- 
duced in England. Mr. Ingersoll’s resolution for that purpose was 
seconded by Professor Vethake, who has lately published an excellent 
work on political economy. But their united effort to recommend a 
method of transportation by which four thousand miles are now ac- 
complished in America, was strenuously opposed by some leading men, 
and voted down by a large majority of the Convention as an impracti- 
cable scheme, attempting which would be disadvantageous to canals, 
which they insisted were the only means of locomotion, to which even 
the mighty rivers of this continent were to be mere tributaries. Mr. 
Ingersoll had been much connected with Oliver Evans, and familiarized 
by his confident predictions with the miracles of steam on iand, long 
before they reached any degree of its now established superiority by 
steam carriages as well as steamboats. ‘Two remarkable measures of 
Mr. Ingersoll in the Legislature of Pennsylvania deserve particular 
notice. One was a set of resolutions urging the Federal Government 
to extend and animate the commercial intercourse between the United 
States and France, by carrying into full effect the fine theory of Franklin’s 
treaty of Versailles, the first of American treaties, not only in date, but in 
principle—the great principle of national equality and commercial 
reciprocity: reducing or abolishing imposts, and permitting the products 
of one country to find free welcome in another. It is a favorite specu- 
lation of Mr. Ingersoll, that by such simple enactment of the unquestion- 
able economy of free trade, the coal, cotton, tobacco, rice, peltries, and 
other indigenous articles of all parts of this country, may be exchanged 
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for the wines and other products of France, to the great increase of 
French manufactures and wealth, and incalculable benefit of the United 
States, not only commercially but politically, rendering us less depend- 
ant than now on great Britain, and counteracting our natural British 
influences by profitable relations with France and other nations of Eu- 
rope. Mr. Ingersoll’s other resolutions in the Legislature were those 
which, encountering great difficulty at first, finally prevailed (as did those 
concerning France) by large majorities, recommending to Congress a 
bank, and in fact the Bank of the United States. Taught by authority, 
for which he felt filial reverence, to doubt the constitutionality of a Na- 
tional Bank, but intimately associated with Madison and Dallas in the 
utmost stress of war, in proposing that institution as the great security and 
remedy of the crisis, Mr. Ingersoll voted for it, as his speech published 
in Mr. Clarke’s historical account of the Banks of the United States 
shows, as a necessary evil, at a moment, when, as Monroe said, no 
American had a right to be too strict in constitutional scruples, against 
measures deemed indispensable for the welfare, if not existence, of the 
country. “After the war we'll think of constitutional points,” was a say- 
ing of Monroe. The great convenience of the Bank as a public agent, 
having induced every Secretary of the Treasury and every President, 
including Generai Jackson, to bear testimony to its public usefulness. 
Mr. Ingersoll was one of the many members of the democratic party 
with Madison, Monroe, Crawford, and others of indubitable rectitude and 
authority, who thought it best to preserve it. The published letters of 
Madison and Crawford, in vindication of the Bank, were addressed to Mr 
Ingersoll, whose endeavors were to render its re-charter in 1836, like the 
charter of 1816, a democratic measure. Posterior to the federal con- 
stitution, and unforeseen by, if not violative of it, several hundred State 
banks had sprung up, which rendered, as was thought, a National Bank 
to regulate them, at least a necessary evil, if not a positive good. Mr 
Ingersoll therefore proposed its advocacy to the constituted authorities 
of Pennsylvania, and, although at first his motion miscarried, it was 
eventually adopted, with modifications, and became, for several successive 
sessions of the Legislature of that State, the rubric of similar resolutions 
recommending the Bank to Congress, where the Pennsylvania delegation 
in both houses were nearly unanimous in its favor. This biographical 
sketch is not the place for a full elucidation of the reasons why those who 
were the best friends of that institution were found by its misconduct to 
become its uncompromising opponents. President Jackson's veto ac- 
knowledged that he might have been induced to affix his signature to a 
proper bank bill. His chief and most confidential Secretary, Mr. Liv- 
ingston, always said that the President would sign a bill if duly guarded 
and not forced upon him out of time, and in a menacing manner. But 
when a mere corporation was arrogantly, madly raised into another 
estate of the realm to control all the rest, and by a career of infatuated 
misdirection verified every prediction of its constitutional enemies, they 
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who made the greatest sacrifices to uphold it were driven from its side, 
and constrained to abandon it to its fate. Leaving out of view the charge 
of corruption, Mr. Ingersoll deemed its faults as blameable as even crime, 
and was one of the foremost to induce the democratic party of Pennsy! 

vania, whom he largely contributed to enlist in its behalf, when many of 
its leaders were fearful and wavering, to sustain the President and check 
the Bank in its war on the Government. In all the contest between the 
Bank and the federal administration, which it audaciously strove to put 
down, it is well known that he was the constant supporter of the Govern- 
ment, always confidently predicting that universal suffrage must at last 
vanquish. The money power was terribly strong in the days of the Bank 
reign of terror, when it was often said that its few opponents dare not 
hold up their heads in Philadelphia, yet Charles J. Ingersoll’s pen and 
speech were fearlessly devoted to its resistance, without individual re- 
crimination, at every peril of personal, social, professional, and political 
indignity and privation. It is a fact too true, though almost incredible, 
that when one of its immense meetings, said to be fifty thousand strong, 
after transacting their business in the square of Independence, marched 
with banners streaming in thick array along the street, they first cheered 
the residence of Mr. Duane, Ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and then, as 
they filed by Mr. Ingersoll’s house, who was sitting with ladies at the 
window, to look at the multitudes, insulted him by groans and hisses. 
And when he proposed a gentleman for membership at the American 
Philosophical Society, (who had been admitted long before, but owing to 
absence was inadvertently overlooked,) his rejection was the conse- 
quence of having with Mr. I. taken an efficient part in sustaining the 
Administration against a corporate body which attempted to rule society, 
the Governmen, and the people. These, like the before-mentioned 
recollections of the Hartford Convention, are | rofitable memorials of the 
times. During the war with England, as in that with banks, Mr. In- 
gersoll, besides the vituperation of the press, was subjected to much of 
this kind of personal detraction, which he not only bore with equal 
equanimity, but indeed mentioned as a title to consideration. In his speech 
on currency in the retorm Convention of Pennsylvania, surrounded by a 
brilliant audience of Philadelphia, nine-tenths of them adherents of the 
banks, he spoke of the wounds which calumny inflicts as not only harm- 
less, but titles and trophies of those who are thus recommended to ulti- 
mate respect. 

Among the other incidental stimulants of the war to American 
development, was its great encouragement to manufactures, so as with 
its termination to leave a strong feeling for their durable establishment 
as one of the best foundations of genera) welfare. Whatever the ques- 
tion may be as to the best method of encouraging domestic industry, 
whether by tariff laws or by free trade, a very large majority of well- 
informed Americans think that, however encouraged, it ought to be so 
by whatever may be the proper economy. 
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In the severe conflict that ensued from 1816 to 1830, Mr. Ingersoll 
was a zealous and disinterested promoter of national encouragement to 
manufactures; holding that without them a nation cannot be indepen- 
dent, or rich, or prepared for war; and that least of all others could this 
infant country prosper without counteracting the selfish contrivances of 
foreign nations by acts of its own. Convinced of the constitutional 
power, and the obvious policy of fostering manufactures as well as navi- 
gation, he actively engaged in various public proceedings, by primary 
assemblies and more formal conventions, to enlighten the public mind 
and bring about suitable acts of Congress for this purpose. Always 
maintaining that freedom is the only basis and spring of this national 
resource, he nevertheless contended that mere free trade, like free bank- 
ing, is incompatible with the artificial condition of States, and that mode- 
rate and suitable governmental action is the happy mean between imprac- 
ticable and intolerable extremes. 

Professor List, a German jurisconsult, expelled from Bavaria for his 
liberal sentiments, and introduced here by La Fayette, addressed to Mr. 
Ingersoll a series of very able views of this subject in the National 
Gazette. The address of the Harrisburg State Convention of 1827, ani 
most of that of{the New York National Conventicn of 1829, were writ- 
ten by Mr. Ingersoll, who still, we believe, uses American manufactures, 
and abides by his original opinions concerning them; but having no 
personal or lucrative end in view, he steadfastly at all times refused to 
make this a party question; and it is said that his peremptory resistance 
to such attempts in the Conventions stifled them in the overture, and 
thereby prevented mistaken partisans from destroying their own work. 
At the New York Convention, Mr. Ingersoll instantly encountered and 
dispelled such a movement made by a member of the Hartford Conven- 
tion. Interference of masters with the votes of workmen, incorporated 
factories, extravagant encouragement, Eastern attacks on Southern insti- 
tutions, and all other sectional, party, or selfish contamination of what 
he has promoted as only a great national interest, have met his prompt 
and positive opposition at all times: and when the Union was brought 
to jeopardy by the struggle for manufactures, he was for preserving it at 
some industrial cost. In fact, he has always deemed encouragement a 
temporary policy—assistance to beginners, to those too weak to stand 
alone, but not to be upheld when, by proper superintendence at the out- 
set, they are enabled to take care of themselves. In this spirit he urged 
at the New York Convention that the duties on coarse cottons should be 
withdrawn entirely. In his discourse before the New York Institute in 
1835, these views were inculcated: that liberty, union, labor, and (as his 
speeches since have frequently added) gold and silver money, are the 
most effectual protection of that wonder-working mine of wealth—domes- 
tic productions, without which mere tariffs are but vexatious fetters. 
Cotton, in particular, he has always regarded, like steam, as a bond of 
national union; and that while the northern and middle States make up 
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more of southern cotton than any foreign nation, except Great Britain, 
it is of vital importance to encourage, extend and perpetuate this recipro- 
city of the States. In his discourse before the New York Institute, the 
philosophy, social and political, of this immense staple, is explained as 
follows: “ Nearly simultaneous with the Navigation Act, cotton sprang 
unexpectedly from the mother earth of this country, to become a miracle 
of agriculture, of commerce, of navigation, and of manufactures. Its 
increase is more incredible than the fabulous story of the armed men, 
who are said to have started from the soil of Greece, or the armed hen 
leaping into the gulf of Rome. Four hundred millions of pounds is 
the annual crop of a small part of the American soil, rather more than 
one-half of which is wrought by the artisans of England, with a profit 
that is the root of British power, and must in time become the greatest 
power of America. Nearly the other half is about equally divided be- 
tween the manufactures of France and our own. Cotton fabrications 
now more than treble those of iron, and, in combination with steam, 
have changed the whole face of civilization. A seed, fertilized by the 
waters of freedom, though cultivated by the hand of slavery, has ren- 
dered the English race on both sides of the Atlantic the workmen of 
the world. Almost superseding linen, eclipsing silk, and vymg with 
wool, cotton is the cheapest, finest, warmest, cleanest, strongest, most 
beautiful, 

ing, bedding, many parts of furniture, and, it is believed, the canvass of 
shipping. If all Christendom were clothed in cotton, or even cotton 
mixed with woollen, as it is admirably manufactured in this country, the 


lasting and wholesome—the safest and best, material for cloth. 


economy of cost would equai the whole expenditure of many nations, 
maintaining large standing armies. If iron is the basis of boasted 
British superiority, it may be affirmed of cotton, that it not only, by 
freights and manufactures, cements the American Union, but that it is 


silk. 9 velvet, sa fine ‘lin n, were the dress of upper c¢ list s, they were 
distinguished from common people as much by garb as by rank. It 
was impossible for the poor to look like the rich, who in costume were 
their betters. But cotton has levelled this distinction, and destroyed in- 
equality in the appearance of the different classes more effectually than 
American legislation, or even the French revolution. All classes now 
look alike in an article of universal habiliment, which the poor can 
always get, and the rich cannot dispense with. If equality be essential 
to the perfection of liberty, cotton, sprung from that part of this country 
where the utmost inequality prevails, superadds equality to the liberty 
which it has been attempted to be shown came into being with the dis- 
covery of America.” 

The Reform Convention of Pennsylvania, which sat at Harrisburg 
in 1837, and at Philadelphia in 1838, was the last of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
public service, and an ordeal for trying both the sincerity and the mode- 
ration of his politics. Accordingly, while no member of that assembly 
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was more radical, yet none evinced a stronger attachment to acknow- 
ledged principles of public authority and private property. His reforms 
appear to have been restorations of establishments unduly supplanted by 
later alterations, but never destructive of any ascertained benefit. Attri- 
buting American progress rather to liberty than government, his plan 
was to infuse as much liberty into every vein of government as its vital- 
ity, from experience, will bear, to make the experiment of self-govern- 
ment whenever it can be safely done, and, instead of merely proclaiming 
the sovereignty of the people, to carry it into actual operation. While 
wonderful progress has been made within the last few years in every 
thing else, why should government remain almost stationary? Con- 
vinced that the second Constitution of Pennsylvania had improved less 
than generally supposed on the more democratic first, of which Franklin 
was the chief architect, Mr. Ingersoll held up Penn and Franklin as 
republican founders, whose radical but just and durable institutions, in after 
times, had been erroneously departed from, and which ought to be rein 
stated. Most men are inclined to let what they consider we ll enough 
alone. But from the second constitution of that State in 1790, there was 
a large number of the people constantly requiring more Democracy in 
some of its provisions. Mr. Ingersoll, long apprehending the danger 
of change, was finally brought to the conclusion that the right of suffrage 
might safely be extended, the judiciary rendered more responsible with- 
out impairing its independence, the Executive advantageously stripped 
of enormous patronage, which degraded it into mere agency for faction, 
incessantly stimulated, the legislature restrained in its alarming prone- 
ness to excesses, and the constitution itself rendered capable of occasional 
alterations, without a civil revolution. so as to ke: p pace w ith the pro- 
gress of the age and the wants of a prudent people, neither studious of 
change nor fond of novelty. The modern science of political economy, 
with its great discoverie s. is of itself ¢ nouch to justify organic alterations 
in government; and Mr. Ingersoll is one of those who think that when 
steam has within a short time past removed Europe from its old place to 
within two weeks of America, it is impossible for America to stand still 
without retrograding and falling behind Europe. With these impres 
sions he took his seat in the Convention, in which it so happened, by 
unlooked-for conjunctures, that there was a large party more anxious to 
maintain themselves 1 possession of the State government, and to get 
possession of that of f the Union, than to reform the Constitution: and 
not a few bent on converting a convention for constitutional refurm into 
a cabal for mere party purposes. 

The history of the proceedings of that Convention being published in 


no less than fourteen volumes of journals and debates, even a brief view 
of the doings of one of its members cannot be extracted from such volu- 
minous materials, without omitting much of them: wherefore this sketch 
will but cu sorily allude to a few of the most important measures in which 


Mr. Ingersoll took a prominent part. The Convention having been or 
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ganised by party discipline, which cast Mr. Ingersoll into the minority, 
he was not placed at the head of any standing committee, and experienced 
great difficulties in raising one specially on currency and corporations, of 
which, though he was made chairman, care was taken that there should 
be a majority opposed to his views. Notwithstanding these obstacles, he 
produced a report, which, though denounced, and denied publication 
by the Convention, was warmly welcomed by the community, and rapidly 
published, or noticed in most of the newspapers of the United States. An 
excellent judge declared that almost every line of it contains an axiom, 
and its doctrines have been generally sanctioned. On the kindred sub- 
ject of legislative control over bank charters as public acts, and not pri- 
vate contracts, Mr. Ingersoll, at the second session of the Convention, 
submitted an elaborate argument, ( published in the thirteenth number of 
the Democratic Review,) which doctrine has since been adopted by the 
legislatures of the States of Ohio and New Hampshire, and seems to bid 
fair to become a part of the republican creed. He also addressed the Con- 
vention on the subject of finance and the constitutional treasury, and in 
an arduous midnight session succeeded, with the rest of the democratic 
members, joined by a few of their opponents, in imposing some constitu- 
tional restrictions on the legislative power to charter banks and other 
corporations. Mr. Ingersoll’s speeches on the judiciary and on slavery, 
as delivered in that Convention, have been extensively laid before the 
public in pamphlets and newspapers. In a letter written at Harrisburg 
during the first session of the Convention, and addressed to the people of 
the third Congressional district of Pennsylvania, in June, 1837, thus by 
some months anticipating President Van Buren’s message at the special 
session of Congress, of September of that year, Mr. Ingersoll suggested 
a return to the treasury and the money of the federal constitution, as 
the best close of the unfortunate banking and fiscal experiments, which 
since bank notes were by treasury order first allowed to be paid for pub- 
lic dues, tovether with national and State banks. have deranged the cur- 
rency, impoverished the industry, depreciated the property, and unsettled 
the values, of the United States. His many speeches, letters, and other 
public appeals, since then, to the same effect, make it unnecessary to 
dwell on his connection with that reform, of which he has uniformly 
been a warm supporter, under circumstances which scemed, not long 
ago, to doom all its supporters to political downfall. Besides the politi- 
cal productions before-mentioned, Mr. Ingersoll has published at various 
times, a View of River Rights, a View of the Committee powers of 
Coneress, together with various other tracts and reviews: among the 
rest, a Defence of the principle that free ships make free goods, pub- 
lished in Hall’s Law Journal. 

Avoiding details, and with few comments, this sketch of his public 
life is a mere narrative or ‘statement of public transactions. It,is not 
thought proper, therefore, to notice in it any portion of his professional 


life, omitting even thos arguments on qui stions of constitution ul. na- 
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tional, and other higher branches of the law, which are to be found in 
the volumes of reports, down to his argument last winter in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on the right of corporations to act in a cor- 
porate capacity out of the States incorporating them. Twice chosen, as 
we sincerely belieye—once at a special election in 1837, and again at a 
general election in 1838—to represent the northern parts of the county 
of Philadelphia in Congress, his will probably be one of the remarkable 
cases of contested elections, to be judged by the approaching House of 
Representatives, whose determination, it is to be hoped, will display that 
rectitude which ought to distinguish every judgment of that high court 
involving so important an element of freedom as the elective franchise. 
Since the last election, in the fall of 1838—when a majority of the 
judges gave Mr. Ingersoll the certificate of election over his competitor, 
Mr. Naylor, by rejecting, as vitiated by fraud or irregularity, the returns 
from a portion of the district which had cast a heavy Whig vote—some 
of Mr. Ingersoll’s friends have been disposed to view with disapproba- 
tion his design of taking a seat thus given by a doubtful proceeding, at a 
time of high and not over scrupulous party excitement, in the face of a 
considerable apparent majority in favor of his antagonist. But Mr. In- 
gersoll, in common with all the Democratic party of his district, has 
throughout entertained a most profound conviction that he had been twice 
defrauded of his election fairly won by the majority of the popular suf. 
frage; and he has determined to maintain his claim to the seat, in the 
confidence of being able to overthrow, before any impartial tribunal, the 
fairness of the apparent popular majority exhibited by his opponent. At 
the recent election—which,:under the operation of the election law passed 
by the Legislature at its last session, precluded the possibility, on either 
side, of any such fraudulent proceedings as were charged by the Demo- 
crats to have been committed by their opponents on the two preceding 
occasions—the Democratic party succeeded in Mr. Ingersoll’s district by 
an overwhelming majority. The bearing of this fact upon the question 
of this contested election is equally important and obvious, and increases 
the responsibility incumbent upon Mr. Ingersoll, as a duty alike to his 
party and himself, to insist upon either his absolute right to the contested 
seat, or at least a reference of the question back to the people themselves 
by a new election—upon the issue of which there can scarcely be any 


doubt. 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF THE WHIG PARTY. 


WELL, the summer and autumn elections are now for the most part 
over, and what have the Whigs left to say for themselves, and their 
exhausted and exploded cause? Will they, can they, pretend to maintain 
any longer even a show of regular opposition? Will they, can they, 
attempt seriously to contest the coming Presidential election? We find 
it difficult to imagine that they will or can, 

Last year at about the same period, in considering a similar question, 
we were strongly impressed with the belief that even then it was impos- 
sible for them to resist the conviction, so clearly dictated by all the signs 
of the times, of the utter hopelessness of the struggle for the possession 
of the Federal Government which they had been so long, so zealously, 
and so bitterly waging. The year before—the panic year—they had 
ridden triumphantly and rough-shod over the all but prostrate cause of 
the Administration. It is unnecessary to revert in detail to events and 
facts familiar to the recollection of all—we are dealing here only with 
the history of principles and ideas. All remember the overwhelming 
ascendancy of the Opposition exhibited in the elections of that year 
throughout the whole of the Union, with but a few staunch and faithful 
exceptions. All remember the disorganization and discouragement of 
the Democratic party, the energy and the exulting confidence of our 
opponents, revelling already in all the insolence of unaccustomed triumph. 
All remember the immense advantages of attack possessed by the latter, 
on all the current topics of popular discussion—the ample materials of 
plausible argument and inflammatory appeal afforded to their myriad 
presses and orators by the actual condition of the country, during the 
severe crisis of the collapse of its inflated “ Credit System” —the zealous 
and untiring use that was made of them to bewilder and excite the pub- 
lic mind—and the success which for a while attended those efforts, at- 
tested by almost every election that chanced to fall upon that disastrous 
period, from North to South, and from East to West. All this is doubt- 
less fresh in the recollection of every reader of these pages; and the 
panic year of 1837 will long be reverted to by the old men of the 
Democratic party as the most perilous crisis of struggle and ordeal 
through which it has ever yet had to pass, within the memory of our 
political history. 

But even before the expiration of the succeeding year had it become 
manifest to us, as before remarked, that the great reaction, at the darkest 
moment confidently predicted and appealed to by the Democratic press, 
was already in full sweep over the whole length and breadth of the land. 
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One after another their cntire array of specious delusions, and exciting 
appeals to natural popular prejudices, were put to silence and shame by 
the progress of time and the proof of the event. One after another did 
the Democratic press, in the giant struggle of opinion, succeed in ex- 
ploding all the skilful sophistries with which it was opposed; and step 
by step in forcing the enemy from the broad field of argument which 
liad formed the battle ground between them. One after another, in 
different sections of the country, prominent individuals from among our 
opponents, as well as from those among our own ranks who had wavered 
at the crisis in well-meaning doubt, and honest though feeble fear of the 
bolder principles advanced by the mass of their own party, avowed 
themselves convinced of the rightfulness of the cause of the Adminis- 
tration, and of the patriotic wisdom of the policy on which it had staked 
its existence. And one after another, a number of the principal States, 
whose support had been relied upon by the Whig party, were seen to 
wheel round from the positions occupied by them in the preceding year, 
and to bring up unexpected majorities in favor of the Administration. 
Maine, which had so far fallen from the faith as to elect a Whig Gover- 
nor in 1837, made a noble recantation of its temporary error by the 
heavy majority by which that incumbent was supplanted by the Demo- 
cratic candidate in the following year. The strong Whig majority of 
1837 in New Jersey was converted into a Democratic majority, small, 
but decisive of the great change already in progress in the public mind. 
In Pennsylvania, after one of the most furious contests ever witnessed in 
that State, the confident hopes of the Whigs were crushed by the solid 
ten thousand majority by which the Keystone State testified its unwaver- 
ing attachment to the Democratic cause. Maryland, that had not frorn 
time immemorial known any other than a Federal Governor, was seen 
to select for that office the individual who had been most prominent in its 
Legislature in support of the Independent Treasury; and even little 
Delaware, so long scarcely “surpassed by Massachusetts itself in the 
staunch obstinacy of its Federalism, astonished the Union by electing a 
Democrat to fill the seat in Congress to which time seemed to have 
almost conferred a vested right upon its former Whig incumbent. In 
South Carolina there was scarcely a serious opposition to the policy of 
the Administration; while in Georgia most of the candidates on both 
sides, of an election that turned upon local subjects and now obsolete 
party feelings, could recommend themselves to the popular suffrage ony 
by strong avowals of opinions in favor of the Independent Treasury, 
and identical with the leading principles of the Administration. A 
severe contest in IlJinois and Michigan resulted in its continued ascen- 
dancy in those States; while Missouri and Arkansas testified by largely 
increased majoritics, how broadly and deeply the roots of its popularity 
had struck in the congenial soil of the hardy and healthy yeomanry of 
the Far West. And finally, to compiete the long enumeration, the great 

tate of Ohio which had been looked to with the strongest confidence by 
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the Whig politicians as the main fortress of their cause, having given a 
majority of eigkt or nine thousand against Mr. Van Buren at the Presi- 
dential election, by one powerful effort revolutionized its late political 
character, and with a triumphant Democratic majority of nearly six thou- 
sand, elected, as of old, a Democratic Governor, Legislature and Con- 
gressional delegation. 

Such, then, was the aspect of the party contest at about the present 
time last year, when we advanced the epinion, not only that the struggle 
was over—the victory already complete—the enemy in full rout along 
the whole live of the late battlk—but thatthe Whig party was on the eve 
of a total dissolution. The prophecy was derided generally by our 
opponents; who could not from their position look upon the various 
elements of the question in the same point of view in which they pre- 
sented themselves to the eye of the more competent observer who could 
look upon the workings of democratic institutions, among a democratic 
people, with the clearer vision of faith in democratic principles. It was 
from our profound conviction of the truly democratic character of the 
general policy of the Administration—the patriotism and wisdom of its 
leading measures—the opposite character of those of its opponents—to- 
gether with our confidence in the intelligence of the people, when once 
fairly called into play by so thorough a discussion as the recent exciting 
party topics had undergone—firom these convictions that we derived that 
unhesitating confidence in the eventual issue of the contest, which our 
readers will remember were as boldly proclaimed in the pages of this 
work in the midst of the darkest hour of disaster, when it first descended 
into the political arena, as when the later developement of the course of 
events came to stamp with the sanction of history, what had at first been 
derided as the infatuation of political enthusiasm. 

Two events alone last year suddenly intervened to postpone, for a brief 
season, the complete fulfilment of our prediction in the total prostration 
of the Whig cause and the virtual dissolution of the Whig party. These 
were the New York election, and the New York defalcations—both 
events which we are free to confess, now as then, were equally unexpected. 
The former—largely as the Whig majority of the preceding year was 
reduced—certainly served for a while like some potent restorative ap- 
plied to the expiring powers of nature, to revive the party to a brief con- 
tinuance of sickly existence. ‘The uniform course of Democratic reac- 
tions in the other States made it as unexpected to the delighted victors as 
it was to ourselves; and thus contributed to increase its effect as a stimu- 
lus to their exhansted hopes, by that very singularity, as an exception to 
the general rule exhibited every where else, which enabled us to look 
upon it with comparative indifference. It was easy for us, however, on 
calm retrospection, to find satisfactory and ample reasons for that isolated 
exception to the general rule—reasons which left entirely unaffected our 
reliance upon the rule itself, The local Democracy of that State had 
incurred that defeat, for the good and sufficient reason that, as a party, it 
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had both deserved and needed it; and, rightly viewed, that event ought 
rather to have been a subject of satisfaction than of regret to the enlight- 
ened democrat, looking over the broad field of nationai politics, apart 
from the minor interests of local party affairs. It afforded a valuable 
lesson, of which we trust that the moral will not be lost upon the Demo- 
cratic party, either of that State, or of the Union at large. ‘The subject 
is not a pleasing one, and having amply explained our views in relation 
to it in former Articles, we abstain from here dwelling further on it. 
The other event—the New York defalcations—came also, at about 
the same period, as a most lucky godsend, to reinforce the all but ex- 
hausted materials of their now desperate writers and orators. hough 
they cost the nation upwards of a million of dollars, yet—true to the 
general rule that it is on the disasters of our common country that the 
cause of Federalism is ever found to thrive best—to the Whigs as a 
party they were worth, at the moment, far more than that amount 
Notwithstanding the explanations of which they were susceptible—not- 
withstanding the recognized Whig character of the Collector of that 
port, and the facts of his original appointment in opposition to the pro- 
phetic remonstrances of the present Executive, and of his reappointment 
on the general recommendation of the Whig mercantile community of 
that city—and notwithstanding the circumstance that it was under the 
old régime of the fiscal connection with the banks, national and State, 
that the defalcations had occurred, and that in truth, justly viewed, they 
strengthened the already decisive arguments in favor of the Divorce in- 
sisted upon by the Democracy—notwithstanding these sufficient answers 
to the Opposition attacks founded on this most unhappy event, yet, sus- 
ceptible as it was of plausible popular misrepresentation, imposing in the 
amount, and striking in the suddenness, of the defalcations, it certainly 
constituted a severe blow, under which any Administration less firmly 
established on the broad and deep basis of its principles must have reeled 
and tottered to its foundation. It afforded the one animating idea of Op- 
position throughout the ensuing session of Congress; and by means 
of the imposing Committee of Investigation to which it led, served for a 
while to keep alive the attention, hopes and efforts of its party, and thus 
to avert yet a brief space the evil day of its inevitable approaching disso- 
lution. In the end, our readers well know how abortive proved the 
grand party demonstration in Congress founded upon this event, which 
was the one single idea, the one single movement, of the session—how se- 
verely indeed it recoiled upon the heads of its authors, when their Report 
served only to illustrate the candor and completeness of the former inves- 
tigation by the Treasury Department itself, and the iniquitous and factious 
spirit which characterized almost every successive step of the prosecution. 
These two events alone intervened last year to save the Whig party 
from that speedy dissolution which all the indications of the times seemed 
to portend. They produced that effect for a while, and carried them on, 
through the last session of Congress, to try at least the experiment of the 
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chances of this year’s elections. The advantage which they had had in 
the elections already held for the next Congress, afforded a ground to hope 
for an Opposition majority in the House of Representatives, notwithstand- 
ing their evident popular minority throughout the Union ; which might 
still have afforded a ground from which to harass the Administration, 
and a nucleus around which some tolerable party organization might 
still have been held together. But now—now, that those elections are 
for the most part over—now, that that they have resulted in general and 
overwhelming disaster—with the Democratic majorities every where 
largely increased, and the former Whig majorities either reversed, or so 
reduced as to leave them but little hope for the next trial of party strength, 
—wwith an assured decisive majority in both branches of the next Con- 
gress to carry out the policy of the Independent Treasury—with the 
subsequent course of events in the downfall of the United States Bank, 
and the second general suspension of specie payments throughout all the 
Union south of Philadelphia, all calculated to add double strength to its 
already impregnable position—what chance, what hope, can now any 
longer be entertained by the most sanguine and infatuate devotee of 
“ Whig principles”? 

It is evident that this long struggle between the two parties which has 
now at last reached its close, was one for life and death. The charges 
against the Administration, upon the maintenance of which the question 
turned, were of such a nature, that if the verdict of popular condemna- 
tion had gone against it, its downfall must have been utter and irretriev- 
able. Those charges have involved the last extremes of public and private 
profligacy —usurpation, tyranny, extravagance, corruption—a deliberate 
hostility to industry, commerce, and credit—a guilty alliance with the 
fanatic licentiousness of the lowest orders of anti-social and anti-Chris- 
tian agrarianism—these have been the charges that have been incessantly 
showered upon the Adrninistration, till like the javelins of the Persian 
host, they for a while seemed almost to obscure the sun. This has been 
the character imputed to it, and which a great many very honest and 
well meaning persons have really been made to believe to have at least 
some foundation of truth. It is very certain that if the Opposition had 
succeeded in its object of impressing such a belief on THE PEOPLE, the 
consequent expulsion of the Administration from power must have been 
a political annihilation ; and that the odium of having been even attached 
to it must have always continued a fatal stigma throughout the future 
public life of any of its present supporters. 

On the other hand, the Whigs staked their own political existence on 
the issue of this contest. Should they fail in making good this long 
array of terrible indictment against their opponents, they must themselves 
be driven out of court with overwhelming disgrace. If THE PEOPLE 
should after all, in continued and multiplied majority, sustain an Adminis- 
tration so long the object of such a system of Opposition, it must be by rea- 
son of so profound a conviction of the righteousuess of its side of the great 
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issue, as must involve a detestation as profound for the opposite. And if, 
with all their advantages, all their exertions have resulted only in re- 
newing and strengthening the ascendancy of the party against which 
they were directed, a truth to which every day’s experience adds a fresh 
confirmation, what encouragem¢nt, we repeat, what inducement, can yet 
remain to continue a course of opposition so utterly fruitless and hope- 
less? The very fact of their late attempt to assume the Democratic 
name, to affect a pscudo-democratic character, must now react with a 
fatal effect against themselves. It was a forced recognition of the right- 
eousness of the democratic principle ; and directing the attention of their 
own party to that as the standard of all true American political faith, it 
is directly calculated to assist the transfer of the great body of their own 
masses, from their present false party relations, to the more congenial 
attachment to that party whose true democratic character is not less 
clearly attested by its present mighty and still swelling accumulation of 
the popular suffrage, than by its arguments, its measures, and its men. 
The truth is that this process—namely, the rectification of the delusions 
which have so long kept so large a mass of the Democracy of the coun- 
try in an attitude of opposition to the party to which all their natural af- 
finities should properly attach them—is already in operation to a very 
great extent; and it is to this alone that can be attributed the enormous 
changes of the popular vote exhibited by this year’s elections. It has 
only been by democratic arguments and democratic appeals, plausibly 
while most fallaciously urged, that our opponents have been able to main- 
tain the popular strength which has heretofore supported them ; and we 
always anticipated with confidence that the eventual operation of those 
very arguments and appeals would prove, at the close of the contest, to 
facilitate the disengagement of vast masses, now speciously deluded by 
them, from their unnatural attachment to a party, whose nucleus is still 
found to consist in the justly odious aristocracy of the antique Fedeialism. 
The view here taken is quite independent of the issue of the approach- 
ing election in the State of New York. The ideas before expressed on 
several occasions in the pages of this work respecting the local politics 
of that State, will preclude any surprise on the part of our readers at our 
expression of great uncertainty about its result. If we succeed, as ap- 
pears indeed highly probable, even the most bigoted Whig politician will 
acknowledge that with that State his last plank of hope is gone. If, on 
the other hand, the Whigs are able—from what appears to us the confused 
condition of the public mind in the State at large on the principles at stake, 
and the various great sectional interests involved—to retain a majority 
in its Legislature, although at the cost of a decreased popular vote, they 
will still of course maintain an active party contest there during the en- 
suing year, in the hope of effecting the impossible object of sustaining 
the Whig administration of so important a State at the great contest of next 
fall. That object will doubtless produce the effect of still preserving their 
local party organization, around the point d'appui of the State adminis- 
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tration; but it cannot extend beyond that object, nor presume to aspire to 
any important part on the broadcr theatre of national politics; while even 
in its own minor sphere it must be comparatively spiritless and feeble, 
and can scarcely fail to fall an easy prey to the impetuons attack of the 
Democratic party at the general State and National elections of next 
year. 

But while we see so much reason, in the actual condition and prospects 
of our political affairs, to congratulate the country upon the direction in 
which they have so decidedly set, there is a class of persons for whose 
truly hard case we cannot restrain a passing expression of our sympathy. 
We refer to that vast host of Whig politicians whose zeal and hopes have 
been in a constant state of high pressure by the apparent prospects of the 
great party struggle during the past ten years. Swarming in Congress, 
in State Legislatures, and in the local political assemblies, these gentle- 
men must have undergone a sad tear and wear of life in the perpetual 
vehemence of passion to which they have been accustomed to lash them- 
selves, in pouring forth their perennial philippics against all the profliga- 
cies of this most atrocious of Administrations. That after all it should 
thus prove but “ Love’s Labor Lost,’—that the long-pursued Latium, 
teeming with such inviting “ spoils of victory,” to suit all tastes and all 
ambitions, from ministerial portfolios and ambassadorial outfits to the 
humblest subordinate official functions, should now have again receded 
to a distance so hopelessly unattainable—that thus the stone which with 
Sisyphian toil they have so long been rolling up the hill, should, 
when seemingly so near the summit, bear them back, wearied and de- 
spairing, to the foot again—does indeed present a case of hardship that 
might well move to sympathy a bosom of sterner stuff than we can lay 
claim to. Yet far less enviable than even this, isthe position of that con- 
siderable body whose former professed democratic principles have been 
seen to yield to the severe ordeal by which they have been tested ; who 
in the hour of disaster have proved faithless to the cause of which in its 
day of pride they were generally the noisiest champions; and who have 
sought to earn at the hands of their old political opponents, by the ear- 
liest treachery and the loudest zeal, those rewards of partizan devotion 
which they thought were henceforth to be looked for from that quarter 
alone. This latter class we leave to settle quietly down to that just level 
of political obscurity and contempt from which they can never hope to 
be raised again by the confidence or respect of any party. Among the 
former there are undoubtedly a great many sincere and honest men, who 
have been led astray by erroneous economical theories—by the plausi- 
bility ofthe charges against the high Executive action necessarily brought 
out, on the side of the Democratic party, by the circumstances of its 
struggle with the Bank of the United States—and by the brilliant meteor 
lights of the eloquence and intellectual power of the numerous “ great 
men” of the Opposition who have animated and directed the long cru- 
sade against the late and present administrations. Like the great popular 
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mass of their voters, there is undoubtedly a considerable number of this 
class whose delusions are chiefly to be ascribed to the democratic argu- 
ments and appeals which circumstances enabled our opponents to use for 
a while with equal plausibility and success. To these we would in all 
friendly sincerity tender this advice—that they should retire for the pre- 
sent from active participation in politics—earn for themselves a future 
title to the public confidence by the character and ability they may mani- 
fest in their various pursuits of private life—lay well to heart the lessons 
in the morals of politics with which the late general course of events is 
replete—obey, without any unworthy conservative timidity, the demo- 
cratic genius of their country and age, and their own natural instincts— 
and at some future period, on the recurrence of new political topics, and 
the formation of new party combinations, they may reappear on the stage 
of public life, without fear that the odium of their late honest opposition, 
to what they must now recognize as the true cause of democracy, will be 
unforgivingly remembered against them by the people. 

When we thus speak of the “dissolution of the Whig party,’ we by 
no means would imply the destruction of that Federalism which has 
been its centre and heart. On the contrary that must always remain, 
ready on all occasions to oppose itself to all democratic progress. ‘That 
is a living and indestructible principle, resting on the anti-democratic 
tendencies and opinions of a certain class which must always be found 
in every community. But Federalism, though the animating spirit of 
the Whig party, has constituted but a small proportion of that formidable 
numerical force which was able so long to hold in suspense the balance 
of the popular majority. The latter has been composed of a great vari- 
ety of heterogeneous elements, held together by the common bond of 
opposition; by a perpetual stimulus of expectation and excitement; and 
by the plausible delusions which have in truth been skilfully woyen, by 
the unresting labors of ten thousand eloquent writers and orators, out of 
those very elements of their natural democratic character, upon which 
we may hereafter safely rely to constitute a large portion of them honest 
and sound members of the true democratic party. It is of the latter, 
forming the numerical mass of the self-entitled “ Whig Party,” that we 
have felt ourselves justified in predicting the speedy total dissolution. 

A serious question of political morals must here present itself to the 
well meaning mass of the Opposition—Does not the evidence which 
now forces itself upon you from almost every direction, that the opinion 
and will of the majority have decided themselves in favor of the Ad- 
ministration policy of the Independent Treasury, impose upon the mi- 
nority the duty now of acquiescence—nay, of concurrence, to give at 
least the fair play of an unembarrassed experiment to the new policy? 

It is very clear that the ‘y have exhausted every means of opposition, 

What new arguments are there, that have not long ago spent their force 
in vain, under circumstances far more favorable to their success, than now 
exist or can ever return? Has not the recent progress of events, on the 
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contrary, shed a strong additional illustration upon the arguments of the 
Administration—confirming the sagacity of its views in relation to the 
Bank of the United States—-and proving again by a second bank catas- 
trophe* the dangerous impolicy of trusting the national revenue to a 
system perpetually liable to similar electric shocks of general suspension ? 
And if our arguments have risen triumphant out of the midst of disgrace 
and disaster, under all the advantages of circumstances then possessed by 
the Opposition, what idea can yet linger in any imagination o! turning 
back their swelling tide of victory now ? 

This then all must acknowledge to be a settled point—the policy of the 
Independent Treasury is to be tried. Now is it not the imperative duty 
of all true patriotism, to assist rather than to harass and embarrass its 
trial? Before the settlement of a question of this kind, let opposition be 
as vehement and unyielding as the most zealous partizan may please. 
After it, the question presents itself in a totally different aspect. ‘That pa- 
triotism which all parties vie with each other in claiming, then com- 
mands the sacrifice of the pride of prejudice and the passion of party, on 
the altar of the Common Wea. ‘To maintain a harassing guerrilla 
warfare of mere faction against the preferred government of our common 
country—to embarrass and thwart where it is impossible to oppose with 


* The fact that a portion of the system have as yet maintained themselves 
erect, amid the general prostration of acknowledged failure, in no respect militates 
against this inference, however creditable it may be to the sagacity and honesty of 
those particular individuals of the system. ‘They are, after all, but parts of the 
general whole—founded on the same vicious principles as the rest—though the in- 
stinct of self-preservation has taught them on the present occasion the prudence of 
honesty, and though a more just view of their own positions and prospects during the 
last two years has placed them by rigorous curtailment in a sounder situation than 
the others. Yet still it is but little over two years since these also yielded in the 
same manner ; and even now the general opinion has remained uncertain how long 
they will continue thus to maintain themselves. It has only been by a tremendous 
pressure upon the mercantile community, involving with it the public at large, that 
they have thus far effected this object. To a certain extent indeed they may be said, 
in Mr. Calhoun’s phrase, to have “ unbanked ” themselves; for by the curtailment of 
their liabilities to a level not very far exceeding their substantial capital, they have 
so far lost their distinctive character, as institutions creating and lending a fictitious 
credit capital, and pro tanto have obviated for the time one of the leading ‘‘ Locofoco” 
objections to them. 

3ut this course of business cannot be supposed to last very long. It is but a tem- 
porary collapse, and on the return of“ better times” will be succeeded again by a new 
inflation of their several air-bubbles of credit. It is but the rectification of former 
error—error to which the system is from its nature ever prone. ‘Those are vastly 
mistaken who imagine, that, because we applaud and sustain the unsuspending bankg 
in their present sagacious practice of the maxim that honesty is the best policy, the 
compulsory exception of a part to the example of the rest mitigates in the least our 
general condemnation of the whole system; or that it is calculated at all to break this 
force of the unanswerable argument against a repetition of the exploded experiment of 
the use of State banks by the Federal Government, which every honest mind must 
derive from this second suspension within a year and a half, in the midst of peace, 
and a substantial national prosperity unsurpassed at any previous period of our 
history. 
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effect—to seek to impede and endanger the administration of one scheme of 
public policy, resolved upon by the majority, because we have failed in 
all our efforts to impress upon the public mind our own preference for 
one which we regard as a better—what is such a course but virtual 
raoral treason against the Republic ? 

We have no desire to crush the mental liberty of any minority be- 
neath the iron pressure of the will of the majority. On the contrary, 
we would struggle earnestly against that tendency which is so often 
erroneously, we think, imputed by foreign observers to the working of 
our democratic institutions. We base our democracy on the foundation 
of our respect for the individual man; and concede even that the indi- 
vidual may sometimes be abstractly right in theory, and far in advance 
of the march of his age, in opposition to an adverse opinion that may 
have taken possession of the whole society. But in the practical admin- 
istration of the common concerns of the Republic, there is a point at 
which opposition, uselessly and even perniciously protracted, becomes, 
as we have said, virtual treason; and when, without surrendering his 
freedom of thought or expression, the honest opponent of an established 
government is bound to coéperate even in making the best of a course 
of policy which, while there may have been yet a hope of averting 
it, he may have most zealously denounced. Such a point it certainly 
appears plain that the Whigs have reached, in relation to the Adminis- 
tration project of an Independent Treasury, and a total divorce of the 
Federal Government from the “ Credit System,” whether through the 
agency of a national or of State banks. This consideration is one that 
addresses itself to different motives than those by which disappointed and 
desperate politicians are likely to be affected. But it is not to such that 
it is addressed. Politicians—whether of one side or another—happily 
are not the people; and it needs no great stretch of candor, with the 
views we have expressed in the course of the present Article, to draw a 
very broad distinction between the Whig politicians and the Whig 
party. 

The question here naturally occurs, what will probably be done by 
the approaching Presidential Convention of that party. We regard it 
as of very little consequence what resolutions or nominations it may 
see fit to put forth to the world. It is beyond the power of any quack 
nostrums of that description to breathe again the breath of life into the 
nostrils of their exhausted and expiring party. The object for which 
this Convention was determined upon was to select between the rival 
Whiec claimants, to which of them should be given the nomination then 
deemed by them equivalent to actual election. Alas, in the prospects 
which must now attend its assemblage, how mournful an illustration o! 
the mutability of human affairs—of the transitoriness of human glory— 
and especially of the uncertainty of Whig political calculations! This 
body will doubtless obey Mr. Clay’s dictation, as it is well understood to 
have been long ago packed with a decisive majority of his friends; and 
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it is not easy to calculate upon the probable course of that sanguine and 
ambitious, but most unlucky of politicians. Whether he can stoop his 
high and bold spirit, from the palmy pride of place so recently occupied 
by him, to a tame submission to the necessity to which he cannot any 
longer shut his eyes, and retire at once in advance with a certain degree 
of decent grace—or whether by that time he may have recovered a little 
from the shock which he sustained at Saratoga, when he struggled in 
vain against admitting a belief of the contents of a certain letter from 
Tennessee which proved, alas, too sadly true, and may yet be willing to 
encounter again in a Presidential canvass another overthrow more sig- 
nal and crushing than even any of his previous experiences of the same 
kind—time alone can disclose. In the desperate state of the Whig 
game—the hopelessness of even approaching a possibility of electing 
any of their candidates, civil or military—it would seem to be their best 
move, if Mr. Clay will permit it, to abstain from any nomination ; so as 
to leave their friends free, in those portions of the country in which par- 
ticular influences may yet enable them to retain the administration of a 
few of the State governments, to make the best of their local advantages; 
and to maintain yet a little longer their local party organization, by se- 
lecting for themselves the candidates of their respective preference 
While in the midst of thus dispensing gratuitous advice, this is the coun- 
sel of our best judgment to that respectable body of gentlemen about to 
assemble in a few weeks at Harrisburg. 

Another high political body is also to assemble at about the same time 
—the Tw nty-Sixth Congress. Twenty-five Congresses have therefore 
come and gone since the adoption of our present Constitution, marking 
a complete cycle of exactly half a century. We are now therefore just 
on the eve of entering upon a new epoch, a new great chronological 
division of our national history. As it was the act of the first Con- 
gress of the former period to consummate that unholy alliance of Bank 
and State which we have had so much reason to deplore, and which has 
impressed its stamp so deeply and perniciously upon the whole history of 
that period, so will it be the act of the First Congress of the second epoch 
to consummate its divorce, and to bring back again the Federal Govern- 
meut to the point from which it starte d. in a strict adherence to the Cur- 
rency of the Constitution. And it has taken half a century of experience 
to accomplish this! So hard is it to retrace our steps in the path of 
error—so long and severe the penalty that nations have often to suffer 
for a single fault or a single folly, the sins of the fathers being visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generations. 

We trust, too, that during this coming second epoch the beneficial in- 
fluence of this great reform upon the practical working of our national 
system of government, will prove not less beneficial than that of its 
antagonist policy has proved pernicious. It is easy, in fact, to trace 
directly to this source a very large proportion of all the evil we have 


seen mixing itself with the substantial national blessings we have derived 
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from that glorious Constitution of which we have just completed half a 
century’s experiment. The evil of excessive party spirit has certainly 
derived a high stimulus from the vast moneyed interests which have 
been involved in our national politics through this ill-omened connection. 
That abundance of revenue which has been the mainspring of the high 
centralized overaction of the Federal Government—of its excessive legis- 
lation—its extravagant e xpenditures—the manifold abuses and cortup- 
tions necessarily incidental to the disbursement of large rca revenuc— 
we can here afiord space but to allude to these ideas. Our readers will 
readily, however, follow out the suggestion of them, to the conclusion 
above stated; and will agree with us, that the compulsory public economy 
consequent upon a rigid restriction of the Federal Government to the 
currency of the Constitution must strike at the roots of a very great por- 
tion of the evils that have, during the past epoch, confess dly mingled 
themselves, like the tares in the wheat, with the bencfits we have derived 
from our present system of government. The extent of the ben ficial 
influence which must flow, in a thousand indirect ways, from such a re- 
form, during the succeeding period, who can foresee ? 

There is no doubt of a safe Democratic majority in the nex t House of 
Representatives. There have, however, been some indications of a 
design on the part of a portion of the Opposition in that ide: to attempt 
to gather a full attendance of their force at the opening of the Session, 
and—with the aid of the self-constituted and self-sustaining votes of some 
half dozen members whom the most shameless official frauds have 
placed in possession of the prima facie evidence of membership, in 


known opposition to the real popular vote of their constituencies—to 


make a bold and unblushing push to possess thems: lves of the organiza- 
tion of the House, by the election of the Speaker, involving of course 
the appointment of the Committees. For the honor of our common 
country we hope that so disgraceful a plot will not seriously be at- 
tempted to be carried into effect. It cannot succeed. Even were thie 
Whigs allowed to count their grossly unfair and illegal votes from New 
Jersey and Illinois, we still believe that there is a sufficient majority for 
the election of the Independent Treasury candidate. But should the 
attempt be made, which it is hard to believe, it will be resolutely and 
successfully resisted. And among our opponents themselves, we are 
well assured, there is a sufficient number of men of high and honorable 
spirit to frustrate so flagitious a political fraud, by refusing to lend them- 
selves to its perpetration,—who cannot but perceive the decisive ascen- 
dancy of the Administration in the country, and its clear legal majority 
in the House,—and who will recognize, both the just right of the domi- 
nant party in that body to control its organization; and the moral duty 
now incumbent upon every good citizen, since the new fiscal policy of 
the Administration is to be carried into effect, by the fiat already so em- 
phatically pronounced of the popular will, to abstain from the harassing 
opposition of mere faction, and to coéperate with, rather than unpatri- 
otically to embarrass, its fair application to the test of experiment. 


